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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE WEST INDIES. 

Voyage aux Régions Equinoxiales du Nouveau 
Continent, fait en 1799— 1804, par Al. de 
Humboldt et A. Bonpland. Rédigé par 
Alexandre de Humboldt, avec deux Atlas, 
&c. Tom. 3. in 4to. Paris, 1825. 

Travels in the Equinoctial Regions of the New 
Continent in 1799 to 1804, by Humboldt 
and Bonpland, &c. 

Tus latest volume from the most laborious 
and philosophical traveller of modern times is 
at least of equal value with those which he has 
already published. That part of America to 
which it relates is, from present circumstances, 
more important than any other te which our 
attention could be turned. It contains so much 
valuable matter, that before it becomes more 
generally known to the British public through 
a translation, we shall take upon ‘ourselves the 
task of extracting from it at least as much as 
seems deserving of immediate attention. 

It is one of the greatest merits of M. Hum- 
boldt, that, with a péwerful a and 
many of those facultiesessential te that elo- 

whidy apimates his iar¥ative, hé enters 
into the most laborious invéstigations, and has 
given the most minute ‘details: on every point 
connected with science. This depth of research 
has imparted to all his publications a value which 
surpasses that of other writings on similar sub- 
jects, and will long outlast the present genes 
ration. 

What we conceive to be most_important is 
that upon which we naturally our first 
attention in analysing this volu though 
we must, for this purpose, turn principally to 
the copious Appendix, before we attempt re- 
gularly to follow the author through the text 
to which that Appendix is annexed. 

The twenty-seventh chapter of the tenth 

k gives an account of the crossing from the 
coast of Venezuela to the Havannah, with a 
general view of the population of the Antilles, 
or West India Islands, as compared with 
that of the whole American continent. This 
comparison treats of the diversity of the races of 
people, of the degree of personal liberty, of lan- 
guage, and of religions, which prevail among 
them. According to our author’s computation, 
the whole surface of the West Indian Archipe- 

(or, as he more accurately calls it, the 
Archipelago of the Antilles) contains about 
8,300 square leagues (of twenty to the degree), 
of which the four great islands of Cuba, Haiti, 
Jamaica, and Porto Rico occupy 7,200, or 
about nine-tenths. The area o* Insular Equi- 
America, or, as we should more shortly 
phrase it, of the West India Islands, appears, 
therefore, to be nearly equal to that of the 
issilan monarchy, and twice as large as that 
of the state of Pennsylvania. The total po 
ton of these islands is calculated to have been 
m 1823 nearly equal to that of Pennsylvania, or 
about one-third of the population of Scotland. 
, The follo contain, in a condensed 
orm, & mass of valuable information, and 


enable us to compare the state of population in 
those islands which were colonised by different 
European nations :— 


Population of the Antilles at the End of the 
Year 1823. 

Names of the Islands. Total Population. Slaves. 

I, BririsH ANTILLES 776,50) ++ 626,800 

Jamaica -+ 402,000 .. 342,000 

- 100,000 -- 79,000 

40,000 -- 31,000 

23,000 -- 19,500 

11,000 -- 9,500 

- 25,000 

24,000) 

16,000 

6,500 


ada 
St. Vincent's and Grenadine’s - -- - 
Dominica 
Mont Serrat 
The British Virgin Islands, Ane- 
guda, Virgin, Gorda, and Tor- 8,500 -- 
tola 
16,000 -- 
2,500 ++ 


6,000 
14,000 


Margarita ---+--+++++> eeeeeceees 
IV. FRENCH ANTILLES -->-%----+-+ 219,000 -« 178,000 
Guadaloupe and its depend 
encies, (Marie~ Galante, 
seada, and part of St. M ¥ womes 
Martinique F .0,000 
V. Dutch, Danish, and Swedish 
Tella «cccoessss00cconcatt ness 
St. Eustatia and Saba 
St. Martin’s 


. John 
St. Bartholomew 


Recapitulation of the Di 
tion of the A 





DIVISIONS. 


Total 
population. 


S : 1” Antilles -- 


ait 
British Antilles. -- - 
French Antilles - 
Dutch, Danish, & 
Swedish Antilles 





342,100 
30,000 
71,350 
23,000 


16,150 


| 
943,000) 261 
820,000) 
776,00) 
219,000) 
84,500) 


| 
. | | 
Total population ) | ;1,247,600 1,212,000 


'2,843,000) 
of the Antilles | ahah |40 perct.|per cent.|per cent. 


18,000 
7,050 











482,600 
) 








Distribution of the Human Race in Spanish 
America. © 
lst. Indigenous. (Indians, red: people, copper- 
coloured or primitive Americans, without 
intermixture of white or negro blood.) 


Buenos Ayres, with the pro- 
vinces of La Sierra «++--- 


} 1,200,000 


7,530,000 
2d. Whites. (Europeans and the desc. ndants 








* Now independent. 


of Europeans without intermixture of negro 
or Indian blood.) 


Guatimala 

Cuba and Porto Rico 
Colombia 

Peru and Chili 
Buenos Ayres 


339,000 
642,000 
465,000 
320,000 


35,276,000 
3d. Negroes. (The African race, without ii. 
termixture of white or Indian blood, both 
free blacks and slaves.) 


Cuba and Porto Rico 


Continent 387,000 


776,000 
4th. Mixed Races, of black, white, and Indian 
blood. (Mulattoes, Mestizos, Zambos, and 
the intermixtureé of their mixed races. ) 
MeXicO «+ cee ee tere eeeeeeeeeee 1,860,000 
Guatimala 
Colombia 
Peru and Chili -)--- 
Buenos Ayres 
Cuba and Porto Rico see 


Recapitulation (accordi to. the,  ——— 
| Recapitulation (scooniine to. Seaceeeetere Tage 
x ond 
a 


4 


of esenesnne tebe os 


PRES) «6 ween es Thee 


Distribution of Races in Continental and 
Insular America, 


let. WHITES. 

Spanish America «++ +-+-+rss-+00++ seseeee 3,276,000 
Antilles, exclusive of Cuba, Porto Hic» 140,000 
and Margarita Phebe okevese O 

ae 920,000. 

: 8,575,000 

Canadas . 550,000 
Guyana, British, Dutch, and French. 10,000 
13,471,000 

Sd. INDIANS 

Spanish America ----- +++ seg 
Brazils, 


Indians between Kio Nigto, 
lanco, and the River 
Amazons) tee 
Independent Indians to the } 
on 
Os- 


7,530,000 
260,000 


west of the rocky mo 

the frontiers of New Mexico, 

quitos, &c. +++ ++ ++ seen a be bbls dee 
Independent Indians of South Ametica. -- - 


400,000 
420,000 


"8,610,000 
3d. NEGROES, ‘ 
Antilles, with Cuba and Porto Rigo --+++- 
Spanish America on the continent -+- 
Brazils 
Gu 


1,960,000 


6,433,000 
4th. MIXED BACES. 
Spanish America ‘ 
Antilles, (without Cuba, Porto R 
Margarita 
Brazils, and the United States 
Guyana, British, Dutch, and French 


190,000 
890,000 


6,428,000 
RECAPITULATION. 
WME 0 cc cccccccccccocce 13,471,000 or 38 per cent. 
+ 8,610,000 or 25° — 
+ 6,433,000 or 19 —— 
6,428,000 or 18 —— 
Minute accuracy in such calculations as these 
cannot be expected. It is enough that they are 
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formed upon principles and authorities which 
afford a sufficient approximation to the truth, to 
give them value and importance. We feel, 
therefore, we have, even in this condensed form, 
furnished our readers with an immense stock of 
curious information, and with materials for 
reflection and for speculation, sufficiently pro- 
found to occupy and stimulate every philosophi- 
cal mind till we can resume our notice of this 
volume. 








The Janus; or Edinburgh Literary Alma- 
nack for 1826. Post 8vo. pp. 542. Edin- 
burgh, Oliver and Boyd. 

As we mean to study the entertainment of our 

readers at the expense of this volume, by ex- 

tracting from it, nearly entire, one from among 
the numerous very amusing and clever tales 
which it contains, we are compelled (for the 
sake of room) to introduce the publication itself 
by a shorter prelude than its merits would 
otherwise claim from us. That the Janus isthe 
production of more heads than its namefather 
possessed of faces, is very evident from the 
various character of its component parts ; and 
we wil] add that several of them are heads well 
able to enlighten and gratify the public. In 
short, this is an excellent miscellany: it has 
some good papers on grave but interesting 
topics ; and these are relieved by poetical com- 
positions, humorous stories, and brief literary 
varieties of many kinds. The whole melange 
is extremely agreeable, and the marks of high 
talent are every where prominent. The verse, 
with the exception of an admirable poem on the 
death of Buonaparte, does not strike us as being 
of a superior order; but it is, nevertheless, in 
translations from the German, &c., to use a 


mercantile term, of a fair average quality. 
Some of the epigrams are worse than indifferent 
(vide page 237); but the prose writings, and 
especially the tales, are deserving of every com- 


mendation. Ecce signum; the truly Scottish, 
graphic, natural, and characteristic story of the 
Tobacconist. 

*¢ Daniel Cathie was a reputable dealer in 
snuff, tobacco, and candles, in a considerable 
market-town in Scotland. His shop had, ex- 
ternally, something neat and enticing about it. 
In the centre of one window glowed a trans- 
parency of a ferocious-looking Celt, bonneted, 
plaided, and kilted, with his unsheathed clay- 
more in one hand, and his ram’s-horn mull in 
the other; intended, no doubt, to emblem to 
the spectator, that from thence he recruited his 
animal spirits, drawing courage from the titil- 
lation of every pinch. Around him were 
tastefully distributed jars of different dimen- 
sions, bearing each the appropriate title of the 
various compounds within, from Maccuba and 
Lundy Foot, down to Beggar’s Brown and 
Irish Blackguard. In the other, one half was 
allotted to tobacco-pipes of all dimensions, 
tastefully arranged, so as to form a variety of 
figures, such as crosses, triangles, and squares ; 
decorated, at intervals, with rolls of twist, ser- 
pentinings of pigtail, and monticuli of shag. 
The upper half displayed candles, distributed 
with equal exhibition of taste, from the prime 
four in the pound down to the halfpenny dip ; 
some of a snowy whiteness, and others of an 
aged and delicate yellow tinge ; enticing to the 
eyes of experienced housewifes and spectacled 
cognoscenti. Over the door rode a swarthy son 
of Congo, with broad nostrils, and eyes whose 
whites were fearfully dilated,—astride on a 
tobacco hogshead,—his woolly head bound with 
a coronal of feathers,—a quiver peeping over 


his shoulder, and a pipe in his cheeks, blown 





a a a 
up for the eternity of his wooden existence, in 
the puffy ecstacy of inhalation. 

* Daniel himself, the autocrat of this domi- 
cile, was a little squat fellow, five feet and up- 
wards, of a rosy complexion, with broad shoul- 
ders, and no inconsiderable rotundity of paunch. 
His eye was quick and sparkling, with some- 
thing of an archness in its twinkle, as if he 
loved a joke occasionally, yet could wink at any 
one who presumed too far in tampering with 
his shrewdness. His forehead was bald, as 
well as no small portion of either temple ; and 
the black curls, which projected above his ears, 
gave to his face the appearance of more than 
its actual breadth, which was scantily relieved 
by a light-blue spotted handkerchief, loosely 
tied around a rather apoplectic neck. 

“* His dress was commonly a bottle-green 
jacket, single-breasted, and square in the tails; 
a striped cotton waistcoat ; velveteen breeches, 
and light-blue ridge-and-furrow worsted stock- 
ings. A watch-chain, of a broad steel pattern, 
hung glittering before him, at which depended 
a small gold seal, a white almond-shaped shell, 
and a perforated Queen Anne’s sixpence. Over 
all this lower display, suppose that you fasten a 
clean, glossy linen apron, and you have his en- 
tire portrait and appearance. 

“ From very small beginnings he had risen, 
by careful industry, to a respectable place in 
society, and was now the landlord of the pro- 
perty he had for many years only rented. * * 

‘“* Matters prospered, and he got on by slow, 
but steady paces. Business began to extend 
its circle around him, and his customers be- 
came more respectable and genteel. * * * 

** In a short time Daniel opened accounts 
with his banker. His establishment became 
more extensive ; and, after the lapse of a few, 
not unimproved years, he took his place in the 
first rank of the merchants of a populous 
burgh. 

‘© His lengthening purse, and respectable 
character, pointed him out as a fit candidate 
for city honours, and the town-council pitched 
upon him as an eligible person to grace their 
board. Thus was a new field opened for him. 
His reasoning powers were publicly called into 
play; and he had, what he had never before 
been accustomed to, luxurious eating and drink- 
ing, and both without being obliged to put his 
hand into his breeches-pocket. Daniel was a 
happy man :— 

* No dolphin ever was so gay 
Upon the tropic sea.’ . 

“ He now cogitated with his own mighty 
mind on the propriety of entering upon the 
matrimonial estate, and of paying his worship 
to the blind god. With the precision of a man 
of business, he took down in his note-book a 
list of the ladies who, he thought, might be fit 
candidates for the honour he intended them, 
the merits of the multitude being settled, in his 
mind, in exact accordance to the supposed ex- 
tent of their treasures. Let not the reader mis- 
take the term. By treasure he neither meant 
worth nor beauty, but the article which can be 
paid down in bullion or bank-notes, possessing 
the magic properties of adding field to field, 
and tenement to tenement. 

** One after another, the pen was drawn 
through their names, as occasion offered of 
scrutinising their claims more clearly, or as 
lack-success obliged him, until the candidates 
were reduced to a couple, Miss Jenny Dry- 
bones, a tall spinster, lean, and i!l-looking, 
somewhat beyond her grand climacteric ; and 
Mrs. Martha Bouncer, a brisk widow, fat, fair, 
and a few years on the better side of forty. 





** Miss Jenny, from her remote youth up- 
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wards, had been housekeeper to her brother, a 
retired wine-merchant, who departed this life 
six years before, without occasioning any very 
general lamentation; having been a man of 
exceeding strict habits of business, according 
to the jargon of his friends; that is to say, in 
plain English, a keen) dull, plodding, avaricious 
old knave. But he was rich, that was one fe. 
licity ; therefore he had friends. It is a great 
pity that such people ever die, as their worth, 
or, in other words, their wealth, cannot gain 
currency in the other world ; but die he did, 
in spite of twenty thousand pounds and the 
doctor, who was not called in till death had a 
firm gripe of the old miser’s windpipe, through 
which respiration came scant and slow, almost 
like the vacant yawns of a broken bellows. 

‘“* Expectant friends were staggered, as by a 
thunder-stroke, when the read will, too legal 
for their satisfaction, left Miss Jenny in sure 
and undivided possession of goods and chattels 
all and sundry. 

‘“* For the regular period she mourned with 
laudable zeal, displaying black feathers, quilled 
ruffles, crape veils, and starched weepers, in 
great and unwonted prodigality, which no one 
objected to, or cavilled about, solely because no 
one had any business to do so. 

** It was evident, that her views of life from 
that era assumed a new aspect, and the polar 
winter, of her features exhibited something like 
an appearance of incipient thaw; but the downy 
chin, wrinkled brow, and pinched nose, were 
still, alas! too visible. Accordingly, it is more 
than probable, that, instead of renewing her 
youth like the eagles, she had only made a bold 
and laudable attempt of rifacciamento, in thus 
lighting up her features with a more frequent 
and general succession of smiles. 

** No ene-can deny, that, in as far as regards 
externals, Miss Jenny mourned most lugubri- 
ously and well, not stinting the usually allotted 
number of calendar months. These passed 
away, and so did black drapery; garments 
brightening by progressive but rapid strides. 
Ere the twelve months expired, Miss Jenny 
flaunted about in colours as gaudy as those of 
* the tiger-goth’s deep-damask’d wings,’ the 
counterpart of the bird of paradise, the rival of 
the rainbiNe - - af . 

“ Widow Martha Bouncer was a lady of a 
different stamp. Her features still glowed in 
the freshness of youthful beauty, though the 
symmetry of her person was a little destroyed 
by a tendency to corpulency. She dressed 
well; and there was a liveliness and activity 
about her motions, together with an archness 
in her smile, which captivated the affections 
of the tobacconist, rather more than was com- 
patible with his known and undisguised han- 
kering after the so-called good things of this 
life, the flesh-pots of Egypt. : 

‘* Mrs. Bouncer was the widow of a captain 
in a marching regiment ; consequently she had 
seen a good deal of the world, and had a budget 
of adventures ever open for the admiration 
the listening customer. Sometimes it might 
even be objected, that her tongue went @ little 
too glibly; but she had a pretty face and 4 
musical voice, and seldom failed in being at- 
tended to. . 

“ The captain did not, as his profession 
might lead us to inquire, decamp to the other 
world, after having swallowed a bullet, 
dropped the death-dealing blade from his b 
besmeared hand on the field of battle, but 
quietly in his bed, with three pair of excellent 
blankets over him, not reckoning a curious'y- 

uilted cqunterpane. Long anticipation lessens 
the shock of fate ; consequently the grief of this 
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widow was not of that violent and overwhelm- 
ing kind which a more sharply-winded-up ca- 
tastrophe is apt to occasion ; but, having no- 
ticed the slow, but gradual approaches of the 
grim tyrant, in the symptoms of swelled ankles, 
shrivelled features, troublesome cough, and 
excessive debility, the event came upon her as 
an evil long foreseen ; and the sorrow occasioned 
by the exit of the captain was sustained with 
becoming fortitude. , 

‘¢ Having been fully as free of his sacrifices 
to Bacchus as to the brother of Bellona, the 
captain left his mate in circumstances not the 
most flourishing ; but she was enabled to keep 
up appearances, and to preserve herself from 
the gulf of debt, by an annuity bequeathed to 
her by her father, and by the liberality of the 
widows’ fund. 

‘Time passed on at its usual careless jog- 
trot; and animal spirits being a gift of nature, 
like all strong natural impulses, asserted their 
legitimate sway. Mrs. Martha began to smile 
and simper as formerly. Folks remarked, that 
black suited her complexion ; and Daniel Cathie 
could not help giving breath to the gallant re- 
mark, as he was discharging her last year’s ac- 
count, that he never before had seen her looking 
half so well. 

“ On this hint the lady wrought. Daniel 
was a greasy lubberly civilian to be sure, and 
could-not escort her about with powdered col- 
lar, laced beaver, and glittering epaulettes; but 
he was a substantial fellow, not amiss as to 
looks, and with regard to circumstances, pos- 
sessing every thing to render a wife comfort- 
able and snug. Elysian happiness, Mrs. Martha 
was too experienced a stager to expect on this 
side of the valley of death. _ Moreover, she 
had been tossed about sufficiently in the world, 
and was heartily tired of a wandering life. 
The height of her wise ambition, therefore, 
reached no higher than a quiet settlement and 
a comfortable domicile. She knew that the 
hour of trial was come, and sedulously set her- 
self to work, directing against Daniel the whole 
artillery of her charms. She passed before his 
door every morning in her walk ; and some. 
times stood with her pretty face directed to the 
shop-window, as if narrowly examining some 
article in it. She ogled him as he sat in church; 
looking as if she felt happy at seeing him seated 
with the baillies; and Daniel was never met 
abroad, but the lady drew off her silken glove, 
and yielded a milk-white delicate hand to the 
tobacconist, who took a peculiar pleasure in 
shaking it cordially. A subsequent rencontre 
ma stage-coach, where they enjoyed a delight- 
ful téle-a-téte together for some miles (procul, 
© procul esto profani,) told with a still deeper 
effect ; and every thing seemed in a fair way 
of being amicably adjusted. ; 

“* Miss Jenny, undismayed by these not un- 
marked symptoms of ripening intimacy, deter- 
mined to pursue her own line of amatory po- 
lities, and set her whole enginery of attack in 
readiness for operation. She had always con- 
sidered the shop at the cross as the surest path 
for her to the temple of Bona Fortuna. Thence 
driven, she was lost in hopeless mazes, and 
knew not where to turn. 

, “* She flaunted about, and flashed her finery 

in the optical observers of Daniel, as if to say 

this is a specimen,—er uno disce omnes, — 

s lie under this sample. Hope and 

Aue ovagel her heart by turns, though the 

er passion was uppermost ; she saw 

a snake, in the form of Mrs. PAIR sand lurking 

e poe fy and she took every lawful means, 
a3 an i 

it considers such, to 





* Well might Daniel be surprised at the 
quantity of candles made use of in Miss Jenny's 
establishment. It puzzled his utmost calcula- 
tion ; for though the whole house had been il- 
luminated from top to bottom, and fours to 
the pound had been lighted at both ends, no 
such quantity could be consumed. But there 
she was, week after week, with her young vas- 
sal with the yellow neck behind her, swinging 
a large wicker-basket over his arm, in which 
were deposited, layer above layer, the various 
produce of Miss Jenny’s marketing. 

** On Daniel, on these occasions, she show- 
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calmly. ‘ If you have come to the ceremony, 
you will find that it does not take place ti!l 
then. Depend upon it, sir, you have mistaken 
the date of your invitation-card.’ 

“¢ Well, waiter, you may leave me,’ said the 
captain, stroking his chin in evident embar- 
rassment ;—* but stop—who isjshe about to 

t ?° 

*¢¢ Oh, I thought every body knew Mr. 
Daniel Cathie, one of the town-council, sir, — 
a tobacconist, and a respectable man,—likely 
soon to come to the provestry, sir. He is 
rather up in years to be sure; but he is as rich 


ered her complaisance with the liberality of | as a Jew,’ 


March rains; inquiring anxiously after his 
health ; cautioning him to wear flannel, and 
beware of the rheumatics ; telling him her pri- 
vate news, and admiring the elegance of his 
articles, while all the time her shrivelled 
features ‘ grinn’d horrible a ghastly smile,’ 
which only quadrupled the ‘ fold upon fold 
innumerable’ of her wrinkles, and displayed 
gums innocent of teeth, generosity not being 
able to elevate three rusty stumps to that ho- 
nour and dignity. 

‘* There was a strong conflict in Daniel’s 
mind, and the poor man was completely ‘ bam- 
boozled.’ Ought he to let Nature have her 
sway for once, take to his arms the blushing 
and beautiful widow, and trust to the success of 
his efforts for future aggrandisement ? or must 
strong habit still domineer over him, and Miss 
Jenny’s hook, baited with five thousand pounds, 
draw him to the shores of wedlock, ‘ a willing 
captive ?? Must he leave behind him sons and 
daughters with small portions, and ‘ the world 
before them, where to choose ;’ or none —and 
his name die away among the things of the past, 
while cousins ten times removed, alike in blood 
and regard, riot on his substance? The question 
was complicated, and different interrogatories 
put to the oracle of his mind afforded different 
responses. The affair was one, in every re- 
spect, so nicely balanced, that ‘ he wist not 
what to do.’ Fortune long hung equal in the 
balance, and might have done so much longer, 
had not an unforeseen accident made the 
scale of the widow precipitately to mount aloft, 
and kick the beam. 

** It was about ten o’clock on the night of a 
blustering November day, that a tall, red- 
haired, mustachioed, and rawboned personage, 
wrapt up in a military great-coat, alighted from 
the top of the Telegraph at the Salutation inn, 
and delivered his portmanteau into the assidu- 
ous hands of Billthe waiter. He was ushered 
into a comfortable room, whose flickering 
blazing fire mocked the cacophony of his puck- 
ered features, and induced him hastily to doff 
his envelopments, and draw in an arm-chair 
to the borders of the hearth-rug. 

** Having discussed a smoking and substantial 
supper, he asked Bill, who was in the act of 
supplying his rummer with hot water, if a 
Mrs. Bouncer, an officer’s widow, resided in the 
neighbourhood ? , 

** * Yes,’ replied Bill; ‘ I knows her well; 
she lives at third house round the corner, on 
the second floor, turning to the door on your 
right hand.’ 

*¢ * She is quite well, I hope ?’ asked the son 
of Mars. 

“* Oh! well, God bless you, and about to 
take a second husband. I hear-as how they 
are to be proclaimed next week, She is making 
a good bargain.’ 

** © Next week to be married !’ ejaculated 


the gallant captain, turning up his eyes, and}: 


starting to his legs with a hurried perplexity. 
“¢ Se I believe, sir,’ continued Bill very 


‘“* © What do you say is his name ?’ 

‘¢ © Mr. Daniel Cathie, esq., tobacconist and 
candlemaker near the cross. That is his name 
and designation,—a very respectable man, 

ir.’ 

“ ¢ Well, order the girl to have my bed well 
warmed, and to put pens, ink, and paper, into 
the room. In the mean time bring me the 
boot-jack.’ 

“ The captain kept his fiery feelings in re- 
straint before Bill; but the intelligence hit him 
like a cannon-shot. He retired almost imme- 
diately to his bed-chamber; but a guest, in the 
adjoining room, declared in the morning, that 
he had never been allowed to close his eyes, 
from some person’s alternately snoring or speak- 
ing in his sleep, as if in violent altercation with 
some one; and that, whenever these sounds 
died away, they were only exchanged for the 
irregular tread of a foot measuring the apart- 
ment, seemingly in every direction. 

*¢ Tt was nine in the morning ; and Daniel, 
as he was ringing a shilling on the counter, 
which he had just taken for value received, and 
half-ejaculating aloud as he peered at it through 
his spectacles,—‘ Not a Birmingham, I hope,’ 
—had a card put into his, hand by Jonas Bun. 
ting, the Salutation shoe-black. 

** Having broken the seal, Daniel read to 
himself,—‘ A gentleman wishes to see Mr. 
Cathie at the Salutation inn, on particular 
business, as speedily as possible.— Inquire for 
the’gentleman in No. 7. A quarter before nine, 
a.m.” 

“ © Some of these dunning travellers !’ ex. 
claimed Daniel to himself: ‘they are conti- 
nually pestering me for orders. If I had the 
lighting up of the moon, I could not satisfy 
them all. I have a good mind not to go, for 
this fellow not sending his name. It is impu- 
dence with a vengeance, and.a new way of 
requesting favours!” As he was muttering 
these thoughts between his teeth; he was pro~ 
ceeding, however, in the almost unconscious 
act of undoing his apron, which having flung 
aside, he adjusted his hair before the glass, 
carefully pressed his hat into shape, and drew 
it down on his temples with both hands ; after 
which, with hasty steps, he evanished from 
behind the counter. 

“ Arriving at the inn, he was ushered into 
No. 7 by the officious Bill, who handed his 
name before him, and closed the door after him. 

“ ¢ This is an unpleasant business, Mr. 
Cathie,’ said the swaggering captain, drawing 
himself up to his full length, and putting on a 
look of important ferocity. ‘ It is needless to 
waste words on the subject ; there is a brace of 
pistols,—both are loaded,—take one and I 
take the other ; choose either, sir. The room 
is fully eight paces,’ added he, striding across 
in a as manner, and clanking his iron 
heels on the carpet. 9 
*“ «Tt would, I think, be but civil,’ said 
Daniel, evidently in considerable mental as well 
agitation, *to inform me what aré 
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your intentions, before forcing me to commit | that no man of honour, such as I know or believe | faced like Bacchus, stumpy like an alder-tree, 
murder. Probably you have mistaken me for | you to be, (your appearance bespeaks it, ) would | and round as a beer-barrel. 


some other; if not, please let me know in what | 


you conceive I have offended you ?” 

“ © By the powers !’ said Captain Thwacke- 
ray with great vehemence, ‘you have injured 
me materially,—nay, mortally,—and either 
your life, sir, or my own, s:r, shall be sacrificed 
to the adjustment.’ 

“* While saying this, the captain took up 
first the one pistol, and then the other, beating 
down the contents with the ramrod, and mea- 
suring with his finger the comparative depth to 
which each was loaded. 

““ ¢A pretty story, certainly, to injure a 
gentleman in the tenderest part, and then to 
beg a recital of the particulars. Have you no 
regard for my feelings, sir ?” 

*¢ ¢ Believe me, sir, on the word of an honest 
man, that, as to your meaning in this business, 
I am in utter darkness,’ said Daniel with cool 
firmness. 

“ ¢ To be plain, then,—to be explicit, —to 
come to the point, sir,—was you not on the 
eve of marrying Mrs. Bouncer ?” 

“© ¢ Mrs. Bouncer!’ echoed the tallow- 
chandler, starting back, and crimsoning. Im- 
mediately, however, commanding himself, he 
continued :—* As to the truth of the case, that 
is another matter ; but, were it as you repre- 
sent it, [ was unaware that I could be injuring 
any one in so doing.’ 

“ © Now, sir, we have come to the point ; 
rem letigisti acu; and you speak out plainly. 
Take your pistol,’ bravadoed the captain. 

“© * No, no,—not so fast ; perhaps we may 
understand each other without being driven to 
that alternative.’ 

“© ¢ Well then, sir, abjure her this moment, 
and resign her to me, or one of our lives must 
be sacriticed.’ 

*¢ While he was saying this, Daniel laid his 
hands on one of the pistols, and appeared as if 
examining it, which motion the captain in- 
stantly took for a signal of acquiescence, and 
* change his hand, and checked his pride.’— 
* I hope,’ continued he, evidently much soften- 
ed, ‘that there shall be no need of resorting to 
desperate measures. In a word, the affair is 
this, —I have a written promise from Mrs. 
Bouncer, that, if ever she married a second 
time, her hand was mine. It matters not with 
the legality of the measure, though the pro- 
ceeding took place in the lifetime of her late 
husband, my friend, Captain Bouncer. It is 
quite an affair of honour. I assure you, sir, 
she has vowed to accept of none but me, Cap- 
tain Thwackeray, as his successor. If you 
have paid your addresses to her in ignorance of 
this, | forgive you; if not, we stand opposed 
as before.’ 

** * Oh ho! if that be the way the land lies,’ 
replied Daniel, with a shrill whistle, ‘ she is 
yours, captain, for me, and heartily welcome. 
{ resign her unconditionally, as you military 

entlemen phrase it. A great deal of trouble 
is spared by one’s speaking out. If you had 
told me this, there would have been no reason 
tor loading the pistols. May I now wish you 
a good morning? Od save us! but these are 
fearful weapons on the table !—Good morning, 
sir.’ 

¢ ¢ Bless your heart, no,* 
Thwackeray, evidently much 
distressing situation ; ‘oh ; 
we breakfast together ;’ 
fore Daniel had a mome! 

pulled the bell violently. | 

«¢ ¢ Bill, bring in bre: 
ditiously as possible.—( 


said the 


Captain 


act such a selfish part as deprive me of my legal 
right; and I trust that this transaction shall 
not prevent friendly intercourse between us, if 
I come,—as my present intention is,—to take 
up my abode among you in this town.’ 

*¢ © By no means,’ said Daniel; * Mrs. 
Bouncer is yours for me; and, as to matri- 
monials, I am otherwise provided. There are 
no grounds for contention, captain.’ 

* Breakfast was discussed with admirable 
appetite by both. The contents of the pistols 
were drawn, the powder carefully returned into 
the flask, the two bullets into the waistcoat 
pocket, and the instruments of destruction 
themselves deposited in a green wovllen case. 
After cordially shaking each other by the hand, 
the captain saw Mr. Daniel to the door, and 
made a very low congé, besides kissing his hand 
at parting. 

** The captain we leave to fight his own bat- 
tles, and return to our hero, whose stoicism, 
notwithstanding its firmness, did not prevent 
him from feeling considerably on the occasion. 
Towards Mrs. Bouncer he had not a Roaneo- 
enthusiasm, but certainly a stronger attach- 
ment than he had ever experienced for any 
other of her sex. Though the case was hope- 
less, he did not allow himself to pine away with 
‘a green and yellow melancholy,’ but recon- 
ciled himself to his fate with the more facility, 
as the transaction between Thwackeray and 
her must have taken place during the lifetime 
of her late husband, which considerably lessened 
her in his estimation ; having been educated a 
rigid Presbyterian, and holding in great ab- 
horrence all such illustrations of military mo- 
rality. ‘No, no,’ thought he; ‘my loss is 
more apparent than real: the woman who was 
capable of doing such a thing, would not con- 
tent herself with stopping even there. Miss 
Jenny Drybones is the woman for me,—I am 
the man for her money.’ And here a thousand 
selfish notions crowded on his heart, and con- 
firmed him in his determination, which he set 
about without delay. 

** There was little need of delicacy in the 
matter; and Daniel went to work qu’'te in a 
business-like style. He commenced operations 
on the offensive, offered Miss Jenny his arm, 
squeezed her hand, buttered her with love- 
phrases, ogled her out of countenance, and 
haunted her like a ghost. Refusal was in 
vain; and, after a faint, a feeble, and sham 
shew of resistance, the damsel drew down her 
flag of defiance, and submitted to honourable 
terms o£ capitulation. 

** Ten days after Miss Jenny’s surrender, 
their names were proclaimed in church ; and, 
as the people stared at each other in half-won- 
der and half-good humour, the precentor con- 
tinued, aster a slight pause. —* There is also a 
purpose of marriage between Mrs. Martha 
Bouncer, at present residing in the parish, and 
Augustus Thwackeray, Esq., Captain of the 
Bengal Rangers ;—whoever can produce any 
lawful objeciions against the same, he is re- 
quested to do so,—time and place convenient.’ 

** Every forenoon and evening between that 
and the marriaze-day, Daniel and his intended 
enjoyed a delightful ¢ée-d-ééte in the lady’s 
garden, walking arm-in-arm, and talking 


°° 
doubtless, of home-concerns, and the Elysian 





prog ects that awaited them. The pair would 
mye. formed a fit subject for the pencil of a 
Hogarth,—about ‘to become one flesh,’ and so 
pt in appearance. The lady, long-visaged 
rinkled,—stiff-backed and awkward, — 
s a May-pole ;<.the bridegroom, jolly. 


‘“¢ Ere Friday had beheld its meridian sun- 


shine, two carriages drawn up at the door, and 


drivers with white favours and Limerick gloves, 
told the attentive world that Dr. Redbeak had 
made them one flesh. Shortly after the cere- 
mony, the happy couple drove away amid the 
cheering of an immense crowd of neighbours, 
who had planted themselves around the door to 
make observations on what was going on. An- 
other coincidence, worthy of remark, also oc- 
curred on this auspicious day. At the same 
hour, had the fair widow Martha yielded up 
her lily-white hand to the whiskered, ferocious- 
looking, but gallant Captain Thwackeray ; and 
thecarriagescontaining the respective marriage. 
parties passed one another in the street at a 
good round pace. The postilions, with their 
large flaunting ribbon-knots, huzzaed in meet- 
ing, brandishing their whips in the air, as if 
betokening individual victory. The captain, 
looking out, saw Miss Jenny, in maiden pride, 
sitting stately beside her chosen tobacconist ; 
and Daniel, glancing to the left, beheld Mrs, 
Martha blushing by the side of her mustachioed 
warrior. Both waved their hands in passing, 
and pursued their destinies.” 

So much have we been amused by the Janus, 
that we really think we cannot do his double 
countenance half justice without making it look 
through another Number of our Gazette. 








The Annual Biography and Obituary for the 
Year 1826. 8vo. pp. 470. London, 1826. 
Tuts is the tenth volume of a publication 
which has gradually,,been growing in merit 
and interest. That it has acquired so popular 
a character, under its editor, does not surprise 
us; for there is a preface to the present vo- 
lume, which displays not only remarkable skill 
in English composition, but so fine a tone of 
mind, and so sound a judgment, that every 
reader must feel at once the fitness and the 
ability of the writer to perform well what he 
undertakes to do. And contemporary memoirs 
are no easy tasks. There is much humanity in 
our axioms relating to the dead—much, per- 
haps, that deserves assent —much that might 
be questioned without evincing hard-hearted- 
ness. The de mortuis nil nisi bonum, for 
example, might form a fair subject for a de- 
bating society. On one side all the captivating 
sentiments which it suggests might inflate the 
showy orators; while their restive opponents 
might charge them with being specious declaim- 
ers, and tell them that their icy touch of death 
could not change a rogue into the noblest work 
of God, or an oppressor of his -fellow-creatures 
into a virtuous philanthropist. Between the 
two, the listening biographer might stand 
looking for lessons which he would never 
learn. In fact, after all, it would come to 
this—he must exercise his own judgment. He 
has but two sources of information—the copious 
one of friends to the deceased (though, per- 
haps, no great friends to the living-folk), who 
pay their moral debts posthumously ; and that— 
happily more yarely met with—of enemies 
whose memories survive the grave. If he rely 
on the former, without discretion, he may as 
well trust to, and be no better than, epitaphs 
on tomb-stones; if on the latter, he would 
but the disgusting echo of malignity. Good 
sense, a good style, and a good tone of feeling, 
resembling that to which we have alluded as 
distinguishing this preface, will teach him how 
to avoid taking the poisons on one hand, and 
the too much overwhelming odours on the 
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‘other; and thus extract from both a very sa- 


lutary and abundant hive of honey. Such is 
the work before us, which contains* sixteen 
principal memoirs, and a copious obituary. 

It is diflicult to illustrate properly a pro- 
duction so various; because, to do so, we 
ought to select a portion of every life. But 
this is out of our power, and we must, there- 
fore, rest satisfied with a choice, chiefly di- 
rected by the conveniency afforded in our own 
limits. The following occurs in the biography 
of Mr. Fuseli :— 

“« Mr. Balmanno, and Mr. Moses Haughton 
(the excellent artist in miniature, who, ex- 
changing for a while the pencil for the graver, 
transferred to copper some of Mr. Fuseli’s 
finest productions), maintained for many years 
a constant and kind intercourse with him. 
For thirty or forty years Mr. Fuseli was in 
the habit of dining once a weck at the hos- 
pitable table of his old friend Mr. Johnson, the 
bookseller. Here he met a number of distin- 
guished literary characters. Among the fre- 
quent visitors at Mr. Johnson’s, during that 
long period, were Mr. Bonnycastle, Dr. Aikin, 
Mrs. Barbauld, Sir Humphrey “Davy, Mr. 
Godwin, Mrs. Mary Wolstonecroft-+-, Mr. 
Horne Tooke, Dr. Walcot, Dr. Stock, the late 
Bishop of Killala, Dr. Priestley, the Rev. John 
Hewlitt, Dr. Henry, Mr. Holcroft, &e. &c. 
Such were the attractions of Mr. Fuseli’s con- 
versation, which was full of point, that it was 
considered quite a blank day at Mr. Johnson’s 
when any accident prevented him from being 
of the party. He was remarkably happy in 
repartee. He had also great powers of argu- 
ment, but he was an enemy to protracted dis- 
cussions, and especially if at any time he found 
that he had taken the wrong side, he generally 
contrived to turn the matter off with a joke. His 
friends relate many of his felicitous remarks ; 
but owing to the peculiarity and vigour of his 
enunciation and gesture, they lose much in 
narrative ; and, when they have not the ad- 
vantage even of imitative tone and action, 
their spirit in many cases almost entirely eva- 
porates. : 

“On one occasion, when dining at Mr. 
Johnson’s, a gentleman called out to him from 
the other end of the room,— Mr. Fuseli, I 
lately purchased a picture of yours.’ Mr. F. 
‘Did you? what is the subject ?? Gent. ‘I 
really don’t know.’ Mr. F. * That’s odd 
enough ; you must be a strange fellow, to buy 
a picture without knowing the sobject!’ Gent. 
(a little nettled) ‘ I don’t know what the devil 
it is.” Mr. F. ¢ Perhaps it is the devil: I 
have often painted him.’ Gent. ‘ Perhaps it 
is.’ Mr. F. ‘ Well! you have him now; take 
care that he does not one day have you !” 

“ Lounging in his Milton Gallery, a de- 
cently-dressed stranger accosted him :—‘ These 
pictures, sir, are from Milton?’ ¢ They are.’ 
‘Milton wrote Paradise Lost?? ‘ He did.’ 
‘T never read it; but I will.’ ‘You had better 
not ; you'll find it an exceedingly tough job.’ 

“When Mr. Fuseli resided in Berner’s- 
Street, two of the Royal Academicians, men 
more remarkable for their abilities than for 
their attention to ‘the outward man,’ of which 
they were sadly negligent, called on him to 
talk over some business connected with the 
Academy. The ltost and his visitors disagreed 
on the subject, and on their departure, the 


* Lord Radstock, Mr. Kett; Mrs. Barbauld. Rev. 
Charles Wolfe, Lord Whitworth, Dr. Parr, Mr. Bowdler, 
= wy Salisbury, Mr. Fuseli, Dr. Rees, Lord Car- 
a Dr. Tilloch, Mrs. Franklin, Mr. Owen the painter, 

ir T. Bertie, and Lord Donoughmore. 

t « Every one has heard 
nce between this lady and Mr. 





discussion which had commenced above stairs 
continued as they descended, and was. pro- 
longed as they all three stood on the step of 
the street-door. At length, Mr. Fuseli, ad- 
verting to his friends’ shabby habiliments, put 
an end to the conversation by saying to them 
in a humorous tone, * Come, go away! go 
away! I don’t wish my neighbours to think I 
have bom-bailiffs about me !” 

** He had a great dislike to common-place 
observations. After sitting perfectly silent for 
2 long time in his own room, during the ‘ bald, 
disjointed chat’ of some idle callers-in, who 
were gabbling with one another about the 
weather, and other topics of as interesting a 
nature, he suddenly exclaimed,—‘ We had 
pork for dinner to-day.’ ‘ Dear! Mr. Fuseli, 
what an odd remark!’ ‘ Why, it is as good as 
any thing you have been saying for the last 
hour.’ 

“ Like most persons of studious habits, he 
was occasionally liable to fits of great irri- 
tability. A well-known living engraver, a 
man not only of extraordinary powers in his 
art, but in perfect possession of every faculty 
of mind and body, with the exception of his 
hearing, which is much impaired, tapped one 
day at the door of Mr. Fuseli’s painting-room : 
* Come in,’ was the answer, in a subdued tone 
of voice, which, of course, was not audible. 
Another tap followed. ‘ Come in,’ again said 
Mr. Fuseli, with a slight increase of emphasis, 
that still did not vibrate sufficiently on his 
visitor’s tympanum. A third tap: ‘ Come in!’ 
roared Mr. Fuseli, with the lungs of a Stentor, 
accompanying the alarming request with an 
ejaculation, as loudly vociferated: of which, 
however, it may be enough to say that it was 
exceedingly expressive, although perhaps not 
strictly classical. The astonished Mr. L. en- 
tered the den, and received the full glare of 
the lion’s eye. It can searcely be necessary to 
add, that as soon as Mr. Fuseli discovered who 
it was, he laughed at his misapprehension, and 
apologized for his rudeness. 

** Speaking one day of a contemporary artist, 
whose countenance was not of the most pre- 
possessing character, and who, although he 
had a firm and vigorous pencil, did not evince 
much taste in the selection of his subjects, 
Mr. Fuseli said, * He paints nothing. but 
thieves and murderers, and when he wants a 
model he looks in the glass.’ ” “ 

“Mr. Fuseli has left many manuscripts ; 
some complete, others imperfect. Of the first 
description, the principal are eight Lectures on 
Painting, and a volume containing nearly three 
hundred Aphorisms on Art, which are said to 
manifest extraordinary power and acumen. 
About twenty years ago he engaged to write, 
and commenced, a History of Modern Art. 
Unfortunately, this history, although it consists 
of between five and six hundred manuscript 
pages, is in an unfinished state; the narrative 
being brought down only to the death of Mi- 
chael Angelo. There is also a German poem 
on art, which Mr. Fuseli himself considered 
the best thing he ever wrote; and there are 
innumerable fragments, comprehending ob- 
servations on art, and on artists. All these 
remains have been sent to Mr. Roscoe for his 
revision. 

‘* Besides two or three drawings, there are 
at least five portraits of Mr. Fuseli in exist- 
ence.” 

The following anecdote is told of Dr. Parr— 

“ He said, Dr. Johnson was an admirable 
scholar, and that he would have had a high 
reputation for mere learning, if his reputation 


for intellect and eloquence had not oversha- 





dowed it; the classical scholar was forgotten 
in the great original contributor to the lite- 
rature of his country. One of the company 
reminded him of his first interview with Dr. 
Johnson, as related by Mr. Langton in Bos- 
well’s account of his life. After the interview 
was over, Dr. Johnson said, ‘ I do not know 
when I have had an occasion of such free con- 
troversy; it is remarkable how much of a 
man’s life may pass without meeting with any 
instance of this kind of open discussion.” 

“To this remark Dr. Parr replied, with 
great vehemence, ‘ J remember the interview 
well: J gave him no quarter. The subject of 
our dispute was the liberty of the press. Dr. 
Johnson was very great: whilst he was ar- 
guing, I observed that he stamped. Upon this, 
I stamped. Dr. Johnson said, * Why did you 
stamp, Dr. Parr??—I replied, ‘ Sir, because 
you stamped ; and I was resolved not to give 
you the advantage even of a stamp in the ar- 
gument.’ It is impossible to do justice to his 
description of this scene ; the vehemence, the 
characteristic pomposity with which it was ac- 
companied, may easily be imagined by those 
who knew him, but cannot be adequately re- 
presented to those who did not.” ‘ 

The memoir of Mrs. Franklin (Miss Porden) 
is one of the most interesting in the volume ; 
and we regret that we cannot quote it at 
length. In conclusion, it states— 

“ We understand that it is intended, in the 
course of a short time, to print a small volume 
of Mrs. Franklin’s minor poems.” 

One of these posthumous pieces is— 


“ The Wren; a Manx Legend. 


1. 
«* What is that sound so soft and sweet, 
That like a seraph’s music pours? 
No echo cag those tones repeat— 
It dies along these rocky shores. 
And what that form of beauteous mould, 
So light it seems Of woven air, 
While flinging odours rich and rare, 
From clustering locks of elfin gold? 
When shines the moon with placid beam, 
Amid her rays those ringlets stream ; 
That form, those eyes of azure light, 
That fairy harp of witching tone, 
To garish day are never known, 
But ope, like modest flowers of night, 
When all his ruddy beams are gone. 
9, 


«« And many a knight, of valour proved, 
Had heard that harp’s enchanting spell, 
Had seen that fairy form, and loved, 
And long pursued o'er heath and dell ; 
As still the lovely sorceress led, 
Had follow’d to the murky cave, 
Had plunged amid the roaring wave 
That closed in darkness o’er his head ! 
And see, she bids the moonbeam rest 
More sofily on her snowy breast; 
And as she bathes in, ilver light, 
She wakes a purer, loftier strain ; 
For lo! a victim comes again, 
And well she knows the dauntless knight 
A princely game, nor lightly slain. 


3. 
« Yet came he not in knightly pride; 
His noble steed, his squires cismist, 
His leashed hound is by his side, 
His hooded falcon on his wrist. 

He gazed not on those witching charms, 
Yet if a cautious glance he stole, 

Sir Gawaine’s was no icy soul. 

His kindling frame her beauty warms, 
Yet in the blue of that soft eye 
A frozen coldness seemed to lie ; 

And he who nearer look’d, might trace 
Tears gathering there that scorn’d to flow 
Young Anger in that heighten'd glow, 

Or see that more than mortal face 
Pale with the throb of inward wo. 


4. 
«* Again she tuned her lyre, again 
Awakes its most resistless tone ; 
But lo! she hears an answering strain, 
Less sweet, but loftier than her own: 
As Gawaine tunes the vocal reed, 
Her lyre drops useless from her hands; 
Vanquish’d and sad awhile she stands, 
Then bounds away with arrowy speed. 
But never conquer’d in the race, 
Sir Gawalne urged on fruitless chase; 
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He seized her by her flowing hair ; 

He casts ny the rugges Deets 

He draws his falchion its sheath, 
= — at her bosom bare 

T 


ted 


weapon threatens death. 


5. 
*¢ It falls— but on no female breast 
Dilated was that phantom fair, 
armour drest, 


- And thirsts to quell that form al 


Fierce was the combat, and at length 


Each panting own’d their failing 


strength, 


Though still each adverse blow: 
Dat Gwatze Sammon'd all his might, 
Resolved at once to end the fight, 


He struck — 


Though 


but blood refused 
wounded sunk the elfin 


to fl 


6. 
«* He sunk, but soon a nimble deer 
Rose where the warrior seem'd to die, 
And launching forth in full career, 
Oft tost his crested head on high. 


One instant fix'd in new su 


rise, 


OW, 
knight. 


Soon Gawaine’s hand the unbound ; 


Forth sprin; 


And on the fainting stag he flies ;— 
Again his prey has vanish’d there; 
An eagle wing’d the middle air, 

And soar’d so boldly and so high, 

It seem’d he fiew to meet the sun, 
Whose ruddy beams e’en now begun 

To purple o’er the dark blue sky, 

And clouds that veil’d the mountains dun. 


“ 


7. 
But Gawaine’s falcon swifter flies, 


Nor fears to grapple with his king; 
In vain with anger- es, 

And mighty beak, and flapping wing, 
i cries, he threats his foe. 
His wing th’ intrepid falcon tore ; 


And d 


He falls, 
Yet scarcel 


the king 


touch 


of 


Ere all hi reading 

Forth flew Tittle wren alone, 
Scarce seen amid the eee eyes Oi 

But on a fir-tree’s pointed height 


She 


hes, 


ming ey! 


air no more: 


'd the ground below, 


his keen, his matchless hound, 


plumes were gone :— 


And human voice and words surprise 
From that small frame the listening knight. 


«* © Desist! yon rising orb of gold 


At once thy 


er and mine confroll’d. 


For secret crimes in fairy-land 
Condemn’d to roam this barren sttand ; 
Alone, for many a 


weary 
My joyless steps have linger’d 


year, 
‘here. 


One only pleasure glads my mind,— 
To work the woe of human kind, 
And lead to death or endless 

The race through which my sorrow came. 


Thou ! thou alone, hast foil’d my wiles, 


Thou onl 


it Sa = 


With fame 
While E: 
Contend t! 
List thy so! 
All coarser 


The smiles on that gay 


scorn’d m 
Compell’d in borrow’d shapes to flee,— 
y endless hatred waits on thee. 


your sovereign, hea; 
fortune, youth and 


fatal smiles: 


land’s fairest maidens all 
hand to lead the ball, 
converse, and decline 
than thine,— 
Unconquer’d still by mortal wight 
In tourney or in fiercest fight, 
Thine shall be still a joyless heart, 
That shares no bliss th 


flatt 


— impart; 
row that glow 


Shall never = the void below, 
fairy race shall join 
Her fate by marriage bonds with thine*— 
Then must my 
For Fate contro! 


«* « For me—I know my fate— to die 


Till one of 


th 


wer, 
my 


thine accursed progen’ 
is day, that saw = vanquish’d lie, 


Must every year behold agen 
On these blac 


my curse expire, 
ire. 


death! 


‘ye 


‘To work one helpless creature’s death.t 
Wo to the fate-devoted bird 

Whose cry that luckless morn is heard, 
And wo to me, whene’er the dart 

Of skilful archer reach my heart!’ 

«« Thus spoke the wren, and more she tried, 
But in her throat the accents died, 
Sunk in a low and plaintive cry, 
A short but pleasing melody : 


She left her 
Vanish’d am: 


perch, and soaring high. 
iedeaen se 


sky; 


half-conceal’d from sight, 


. with wealth, 
th, 





* « Alluding to the old fairy tale of Sir Gawaine’s mar- 


t ‘* The chase of the wren is still pursued in the Isle of 
when po Nelo 2 


Man on the anniv: 


to ha 
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of the da: 


in 


the 


form, and num 


victims to the supersti 


tion.” 


But her last accents left behind 

A dreadful weight on Gawaine’s mind ; 

That fatal day, without relief, 

Gave him to glory, but to grief, 

For, scatheless, (though he win the fight) 

No man may cope with fairy might.” 
We shall conclude with as much as we can 
possibly find space for from an excellent life 
of Mr. Owen; but this we must reserve for 
Saturday next. 














COCHIN CHINA.* 

Havin, in several preceding Literary Ga- 
zettes, made an epitome of the former part of 
this volume which related to Siam, we now a’ 

dress ourselves to abridge that portion of it which 
describes the visit of the mission to Cochin 
China, and which also possesses a particular 
interest at this period, when our eastern go- 
vernment is engaged in war with a neizh- 
bouring and not dissimilar country. 

From Bankok our countrymen sailed for 
Saigon on the 16th of July, and, after navi- 
gating among various islands about a fortnight, 
reached that port. Their first view of the 
Cochin Chinese shewed them far superior in 
every way to the Siamese; and the impression 
was confirmed, though modified, on further 
observation. ‘ Every thing,” (says the author 
at a later date, when speaking of Hué, the 
capital,) “was in a style of neatness, mag- 
nitude, and perfection, compared to which, 
similar undertakings by other Asiatics were 
like the works of children. These wear the 
semblance of the preparations of a bold, enter- 
prising, and warlike people. Such were the 
sentiments which a view of these objects was 
calculated to produce. A more extensive ac- 

uaintance with the people tended to qualify 

them. It was already easy to perceive that 
the master-mind which had projected and 
created such great works no longer influenced 
their continuance. He had set that in motion 
which his successors, it may be suspected, are 
scarce equal to carry on or to preserve. Above 
all, it was easy to perceive that the genius 
which had directed every thing was French. 
The late king shewed, doubtless, a great and 
unprejudiced mind in following their plans. 
But another Pharaoh has arisen, who knows 
not Joseph.+ The French interest, there 
seems every reason to believe, declines daily, 
and with the two mandarins of that nation, 
one of whom is about to return to his native 
country, it will probably cease altogether.” 

The Cochin Chinese are apparently of Tar- 
tar origin, and probably constitute a variety of 
that great and widely disseminated branch of 
the human family. In point of stature, they 
are, perhaps, of all the tribes that ‘ belong to 
this race, the most diminutive. We remark, 
that they want the transverse breadth of face 
of the Malays; the cylindrical form of the 
cranium, as well as the protuberant and ex- 
panded coronoid process of the lower jaw of 
the Siamese, and the oblique eyes of the 
Chinese. In common with all of these, they 
have a scanty, grisly, straggling beard ; coarse, 
lank, black hair ; small dark eyes; a yellowish 
complexion ; @ squat, square form; and stout 
extremities. 

“In the consideration of their external ap- 
pearance, the circumstance which chiefly strikes 
a European observer is their diminished form. 
Their squat and broad shape augments the 
effect of this characteristic, so that they appear 
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more diminutive than they actually are. Of 
twenty-one persons, taken chiefly from the 
class of soldiers, the others being citizens, the 
average height was five feet, two inches, and 
three-fourths: of eleven of the same persons, 
the average length of the arm amounted to 
12.4 inches; of the fore-arm, 10.15 inches, 
and the girth of the chest at the broadest part, 
to two feet nine inches. It has been re- 
marked, that the Cochin Chinese are of a yel- 
lowish colour. It is very rare to find amongst 
them any that are very black. Many of the 
females in particular are as fair as the gene- 
rality of the inhabitants of the south of Europe. 
The globular form of the cranium, and the 
orbicular shape of the face, are peculiarly cha- 
racteristic of the Cochin Chinese. The head 
projects more backwards than in the Siamese ; 
it is smaller and more symmetrical, in regard 
to the body, than in the tribes already noticed, 
and the transverse diameters both of the oc- 
ciput and sinciput are very nearly equal. The 
forehead is short and small, the cheeks round, 
the lower part of the face broad. The whole 
countenance is in fact very nearly round, and 
this is more particularly striking in women, 
who are reckoned beautiful in proportion as 
they approach this form of face. The eyes 
are small, dark, and round. They want the 
tumid, incumbent eyelid of the Chinese, and 
hence they derive a sprightliness of aspect 
unknown to the latter. The nose is small, 
but well formed. The mouth is remarkably 
large, the lips are prominent, but not thick. 
The beard is extremely scanty, yet they cul- 
tivate it with the greatest care. There are 
amongst them those who can number scarce 
one dozen of hairs upon the chin, or on the 
whole of the lower jaw. That on the upper lip 
is somewhat more abundant. The neck is for 
the most part short;” but “ there is in the 
form of the head a degree of beauty, and in the 
expression of the countenance a degree of 
harmony, sprightliness, intelligence, and good- 
humour, which we should look for in vain 
either in the Chinese or Siamese. 

“The shape of the body and limbs in the 
Cochin Chinese differs but little from that of 
the tribes already noticed. The chest is short, 
large, and well expanded; the loins broad; the 
upper extremities are long, but well formed ; 
the lower are short, and remarkably stout. 
There is this remarkable difference from the 
others of the same race, that here the tendency 
to obesity is of rare occurrence. The limbs, 
though large, are not swollen with fat. The 
muscular system is large and well developed, 
and the leg in particular is almost always large 
and well formed. The Cochin Chinese, though 
a laughing, are not a fat people.” t 

Speaking of the amount of population, Mr. 
Finlayson adds, ‘* The answers to our Inquiries 
respecting the population of the country, or of 
any particular town or district, have been at- 
tended with the same degree of uncertainty, 
and therefore I have for the most part passed 
the subject over in silence. It has rarely hap- 
pened that we have had an opportunity of 
conversing with persons sufficiently enlightened 
to possess correct notions on this subject ; and 
it seems very doubtful if any exact data, 
culated to provide an accurate estimate of the 
amount, are in the possession even of the go- 
vernment. The French gentlemen, speaking 
from conjecture, estimated the population of 
the kingdom at 10,000,000. French writers 
have ‘estimated it at three times that amount. 
It is agreed by all, that Tonquin is more po- 





pulous than Cochin China. The gold and 
siver mines alone of that country give employ- 
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ment to no less than 10,000 industrious China- | 
men, with their families.” , | 
While coasting the bay of Turon, also, in the | 
voyage from Saigon to the town of that name, | 
and thence to Hué, it is statéd, ‘* numerous 
fields are observed to occupy the sides of the 
hills, and a vast fleet of boats plying in the} 
open sea, indicates the existence of a numerous | 
population. Some of the islands along the | 
coast are also cultivated in a similar manner. 
Indian corn, the smaller kinds of grain, as the 
Cynosurus coracanus, some species of pulse, 
yams, sweet potatoes, and capsicum, are all 
that such soils can be expected to produce ; 
and, together with an abundant supply of fish, 
would appear. to constitute the food of the in- 
habitants of this part of the coast. Their 
boats are in shape similar to those of the Ma- 
lays, but are differently rigged, having a large 
square-shaped sail in the middle, and one at 
each end, somewhat similar to the former. At 
a distance they look like small ships. They 
are extremely numerous, several hundreds of 
them being sometimes in sight, and all under 
sail. They are not to be induced to visit ships 
upon their passage this way. 
* Such numerous fleets of boats naturally 
suggest scenes of industry, social happiness, 
and domestic comfort, connected with them. 
‘We imagine that in them we see the active 
aim that is to furnish to thousands of their 
fellow-citizens a large proportion of their daily 
sustenance. We imagine that this numerous 
body of men cannot but acquire wealth them- 
selves, while they at the same time enrich the 
state. How different the picture which a more 
close inspection portrays! With scarce a rag 
of clothes to cover them; without either house 
or home, other than that which their frail 
bark, covered with a sorry matting, affords, 


with a scanty supply of poor and, perhaps, un- 
wholesome food ; in this way does a numerous 
but wretched population lead a dife of misery. 
The more barbarous of the Orang Laut are 
not more squalid, or more wretched, than many 
of the fishing tribes that oceifpy the coasts of 


Cochin China. The facility with which sub- 
sistence, though a miserable one, is to be pro- 
cured in this occupation, will account for the 
great numbers that are engaged in fishing. It 
requires no funds, and but little industry, to 
put a family in the way of providing for itself. 
Hence every boat is for the most part the re- 
sidence of a single family, and as the source 
from which they derive their subsistence is in- 
exhaustible, there appears to be no limit to the 
increase of marriages amongst them. A man 
of ordinary industry is capable of constructing 
with his own hands the machinery and ma- 
terials necessary for the existence of himself 
and family. Of these, the boat is the principal 
and an indispensable part, and here we observe 
a much cheaper and easier mode of constructing 
them than is generally adopted throughout 
these seas. The practice of hollowing out 
single trees must be painful, tedious, and dif- 
ficult. The Cochin Chinese have substituted, 
i its stead, a sort of basket-work, of very close 
texture, of which they form both the bottom 
and the greater part of the sides of the boat. 
This close basket-work, or matting, is made of 
split rattans, and being stretched upon the 
frame, is well covered with pitch. The upper 
work is, however, formed of one or two planks, 
and the boat is further strengthened by a deck 
of the same materials. In the centre there is 
a small space covered with matting, the sole ac- 
commodation of the occupiers ; bamboos serve for 
masts; the bark of trees is made into tackling ; 
a few mats, sewed together, are the only sails, 
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all of which, as well as fishing nets and lines, 
are made by every man for his own use. Thus 
equipped, they launch into the deep, carrying 
with. them all that they possess, wander from 
bay to bay in quest of a subsistence, which 
their squalid and wretched forms would lead 
us to believe to be precarious and inadequate. 
Though for the most part under the shelter of 
a bold and rocky coast, they are to be found at 
times far out at sea. The night and their idle 
time are invariably spent under the shade of 
trees, or on some sandy beach. Here they 
indolently saunter away their time till necessity 
again calls for exertion. Their share of toil 
may be considered moderate; the structure of 
their boats being such as to admit of their 
sailing with all winds, and in every direction.” 

Passing from these general statements to 
particular characteristics, we notice that at 
Saigon, where the Mission was kindly and 
respectfully received, our countrymen were 
treated by the governor with an exhibition of 
a peculiar kind. 

‘** In front of the hall was a cage containing 
a very large tiger, which the governor had 
caused to be caught, in order that he might 
exhibit to us a fight between that fiercest of 
animals, and the elephant. We were asked if 
the spectacle would be agreeable to us, and on 
our replying in the aflirmative, he gave the 
necessary directions on the subject. In the 
midst of a grassy plain, about half a mile long, 
and nearly as much in breadth, about sixty or 
seventy fine elephants were drawn up in se- 
veral ranks, each animal being provided with a 
mahawat and a hauda, which was empty. On 
one side were placed convenient seats; the 
governor, mandarins, and a numerous train 
of soldiers being also present at the spectacle. 
A crowd of spectators occupied the side op- 
posite. The tiger was bound to a stake, placed 
in the centre of the plain, by means of a stout 
rope fastened round his loins. We soon per- 
ceived how unequal was the combat; the claws 
of the poor animal had been torn out, and a 
strong stitch bound the lips together, and pre- 
vented him from opening his mouth. On being 
turned loose from the cage, he attempted to 
bound over the plain, but finding all attempts 
to extricate himself useless, he threw himself 
at length upon the grass, till seeing a large 
elephant with long tusks approach, he got up 
and faced the coming danger. The elephant 
was by this attitude, and the horrid growl of 
the tiger, too much intimidated, and turned 
aside, while the tiger pursued him heavily, and 





struck him with his fore paw upon the hind 
quarter, quickening his pace not a little. The | 
mahawat succeeded in bringing the elephant to 
the charge again before he had gone far, and | 
this time he rushed on furiously, driving his | 
tusks into the earth under the tiger, and lifting | 
him up fairly, gave him a clear cast to the dis- | 
tance of about thirty feet. This was an in-| 
teresting point in the combat; the tiger lay 
along on the ground as if he were dead, yet it 
appeared that he had received no material in- | 
jury, for, on the next attack, he threw himself 
into an attitude of defence, and as the elephant 
was again about to take him up, he sprung 
upon his forehead, fixing his hind feet upon |} 
the trunk of the former. The elephant was | 
wounded in this attack, and so much fright- 
ened, that nothing could prevent him from 
| breaking through every obstacle, and fairly 
|running off. The mahawat was considered to 
jhave failed in his duty, and soon after was 
|brought up to the governor with his hands 
|bound behind his back, and on the spot re- 
iceived a hundred lashes of the rattan. 
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“ Another elephant was now brought, but 
the tiger made less resistance on each suc- 
cessive attack. It was evident that the tosses 
he received must soon occasion his death. All 
the elephants were furnished with tusks, and 
the mode of attack in every instance, for se- 
veral others were called forward, was that of 
rushing upon the tiger, thrusting their tusks 
under him, raising him, and throwing him to a 
distance. Of their trunks they evidently were 
very careful; rolling them cautiously up under 
the chin. When the tiger was perfectly dead, 
an elephant was brought up, who, instead of 
raising the tiger on his tusks, seized him with 
his trunk, and in general cast him to the dis- 
tance of thirty feet. 

“ The tiger-fight was succeeded by the re- 
presentation of a combat of a different de- 
scription. The object of it was, to shew with 
what steadiness a line of elephants was capable 
of advancing upon, and passing the lines of the 
enemy. <A double line of entrenchments was 
thrown up, and in front of it was placed upon 
sticks a quantity of combustible matter, with 
fire-works of various descriptions, and a few 
small pieces of artillery. In an instant the 
whole was in a blaze, and a smart fire was 
kept up. The elephants advanced in line, at a 
steady and rapid pace, but though they went 
close up to the fire, there were very few that 
could be forced to pass it, all of them shuffling 
round it in some way or other. This attack 
was repeated a second time, and put an end to 
the amusements.” 

At Hué some of the entertainments were of 
a yet more ludicrous sort: in those parts they 
use the “ poor players” very scurvily. At the 
abode of the ‘mandarin of elephants,” to 
whose charge it seems strangers are consigned, 
“the players were introduced ;” and, the au- 
thor says, “* their performance was so gro- 
tesque and ridiculous, unmeaning and tire- 
some, that it is not worthy of further observa- 
tion. The music also was abominable.” 

On a subsequent occasion, theatrical matters 
went still worse; for 

“ Jn the court of the minister’s house there 
was, as usual, a crowd of idle people, inter- 
spersed with players. The Chinese play would 
seem to be a favourite amusement with the 
old man, for we found always a band of players 
in attendance. The performance ceased as we 
entered the court. We had here a good proof 
in what esteem the heroes of the buskin are 
held. Not all their gibes and jokes are suf- 
ficient to raise them above the discipline of the 
bamboo. The Richard of the piece, the Kean 
of the party, was at this moment prostrate on 
the ground, with two men holding him down, 
and a stout fellow inflicting blows upon a 
tender part with all his might. The scene 
was inconceivably ridiculous. The gay, gilded 
casque of the hero, contrasted with his rueful 
and lengthened countenance, so abundantly 
expressive of the pain he suffered ; the gay 
flowing robes of flowered satin which formed 
his dress; his large Tartar boots, &c., and the 
serious manner of those who held him in this 
state, were altogether irresistibly laughable.” 

Very laughable, truly, to the Kean of Cochin 
China! What would our English hero (Little- 
B***ches) have said to such an infliction for 
his affronts to the public? When he has done 
extorting tears from the Americans, he may 
exhibit some of his “ tender parts’? in Cochin 
China, which seems to be a curious land for the 
bu-skin, and all other kinds of skin, with of. 
fending actors.— But to return to more im- 
portant transactions.—On_ the arrival of the 
Missioa at Turon, permission was granted for 
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their visit to the capital, and two barges were 
sent to convey ten of their number thither. 
Their accommodation was bad ; and their treat- 
ment altogether derogatory. ‘They soon found 
out that they were to be used merely as the 
agents of a governor (though the governor- 
general of India), and not as the ambassadors 
of a sovereign. The place appointed for their 
residence was roomy and convenient enough, 
but “ every where surrounded by armed sol- 
diers ;”” and they suffered much annoyance 
from the multitude of people who were fellow- 
tenants with them, and who, by their incessant 
loud talking, left them not a moment’s quiet 
by day or night. In fact, they were close pri- 
soners, and under a complete system of espion- 
age. “ They (the natives, says our author) 
were spectators of all our actions, and never 
permitted themselves to lose sight of us, but 
occupied the rooms with us, as well when we 
Were at meals, as at other times. We were 
instructed not to pass the sentries, but to re- 
main within the house until we should be 
presented at court. Even our servants were 
watched with the strictest observation ; and it 
was not without difficulty that they would 
grant permission to one of them at a time to go 
to the bazar close by, though accompanied by 
one of their own people.- Nothing could exceed 
their strictness in this particular.” 

And he continues— 

*¢ Compared with the troops of the native 
princes of India, and of the king of Siam, the 
soldiers we saw here made a‘very respectable 
appearance. Though exceedingly short in 
stature, they are well made, and of a robust 
form. They would appear to be well calculated 
to act as light troops; their dress is both con- 
venient and showy. It would, perhaps, be 
di t to devise one better adapted to the na- 
ture ofthe climate, the comfort of the soldier, 
and at the same time uniting that smartness of 
appearance so constantly aimed at in military 
costume. 

“ Thepriftgipal “parts of the dress are as 
follow: ~ 

“ A conical helmet, without peak, made of 
basket-work, lackered, and in general gilt: this 
is strong, but light, and perfectly water-proof. 
On the sammit of this some wear a plume of 
red horse-hair and feathers: in others the plume 
is wanting. This helmet is worn over the 
common turban of the country, and bound by 
straps under the chin. In dry weather, and 
when the men are off duty, the helmet is thrown 
over their shoulder, suspended by the straps, 
in which state it resembles a small shield. 

* The body is covered with a loose jacket of 
red serge, or coarse red cloth, with a short, 
close collar ; this habit is wide, has long sleeves, 
is fastened in front by loops and small buttons; 
it reaches down to the knee, and is slit on each 
side; it is turned up with blue or yellow; over 
this they wear one or two habits, according to 
the state of the weather; these are of yellow 
serge, the borders of various strongly-contrasted 
colours. In shape these exactly resemble the 
other habit, except that they have no sleeves. 
A pair of wide trowsers, scarce descending 
below the knee, and made of coarse red or 
white silk, completes the dress. The arms, as 
has been already stated, are either a musket or 
spear. The greater number of the former ap- 
pear to be of French manufacture. They are 
furnished with a bayonet like ours, but they 
are considerably lighter. They appear to take 
better care of their fire-arms than even Euro- 
pean soldiers do. They always carry a cover 
for the lock, and, on the approach of rain, they 
carefully wrap up their muskets in a cloth 
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cover. The accoutrements are similar to those 
of our own soldiers, but the leather of which 
they are made is ornamented with gilded 
figures. The cartouche-box is smaller than an 
English soldier’s. I had the curiosity to look 
into one, and found the contents as follows :— 

«* A set of men ‘for playing at chess. 

«* A small bottle of scented oil. 

«« A small horn, with pricker, containing apparently 
priming powder. 

«« A bundle of small, hollow ren, tee eine 
* CONS ball, or shot’ [Queer equipment} 

‘¢ To the outside of the cartridge-box is at- 
tached a bucket of basket-work, for the purpose 
of containing a couple of sticks, about six inches 
long, and an inch broad, a necessary part of 
the equipment of every soldier. A similar 
bucket is attached to the shaft of the lance. It 
is by striking these sticks against each other 
that the sentinels give note of their watchful- 
ness, and not by passing the word, as with us. 
The noise is sufficiently loud and shrill. They 
beat three strokes every half hour, and it passes 
thus through the chain of sentries. 

“ The lance is about twelve feet long. The 
shaft is of bamboo, admirably adapted for this 
purpose; the head about eight inches long. 
Two bundles of red horse-hair ornament the 
summit.” ° ‘ 

When the first visit was paid to the mandarin 
of elephants, the strangers were paraded along 
canals, rivers, &c., where the strong and well. 
kept fortifications of Hué might be seen by 
them in the most imposing light. Eight hun- 
dred pieces of cannon might be mounted on the 
walls; and the arsenal is amply provided with 
artillery and munitions of war. The town 
itself ** is rather paltry; the greater part of the 
ground appears to be laid out in ill-cultivated 
gardens, attached to miserable, but probably 
only temporary, huts. The bazars have an 
appearance of poverty, yet the regularity of the 
streets gives an air of great neatness to the 
place; and the view both of the country and 
town, as seen from the rampart, must be con- 
sidered very fine. After passing for more than 
a mile along the rampart, we were conducted to 
the public granaries, consisting of a vast number 
of well-built, substantial store-houses. The 
greatest attention has been bestowed upon 
every thing; and the powder-magazines are 
erected in the midst of tanks). * * *® 

“ The palace of the king is surrounded on 
every side by handsome and well-built rows of 
barracks. These were uncommonly clean, and 
very completein their structure. The arm-racks, 
the arms of the men, the platforms on which 
they sleep; the apartments for officers, were all 
disposed with the greatest neatness and regu- 
larity. The men, though not armed, were 
disposed with regularity in the verandahs; and 
all of them in uniform. Of some regiments the 
uniform is blue, with red sleeves; of others, 
white with red, and so forth. The officers are 
distinguished by a circular patch of embroidery 
in front of each shoulder. These barracks 
would lose little in comparison with the best 
we have in England.” 

As they approached the minister’s house, the 
narrative proceeds—“ we met the two French 
mandarins, Messrs. Vannier and Chaigneaux, 
whoentered the house along with us. They were 
dressed in silk robes, according to the Cochin 
Chinese fashion. They are both of them fine- 
looking old men, of an amiable expression of coun- 
tenance. The former had served in the American 
war, and appeared to be about sixty-five years 
of age; the latter is somewhat younger. They 
both left France on the breaking out of the Re- 
volution, and devoted themselves to the service 
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of the late king of Cochin China, who raised 
them to their present rank. They were the 
companions of the king in his misfortunes as 
well as in his prosperity: of twenty Frenchmen 
who were in his service, they are the only 
surviyors.”” 

Several conferences ensued: in the end, the 
British were refused an audience of the king, . 
as being contrary to etiquette to admit persons 
to the royal presence whose business was en- 
tirely of acommercial nature. They had dinner, 
however, of tea,-roast pigs, geese, fowls, ducks, 
sweetmeats, jellies, and fruit. ‘* The mandarin 
continued upon his seat, a tranquil spectator 
of what was going on around him. The meat 
was served up on China dishes, and the fruit 
on japanned trays. A few small liquor-glasses, 
of coarse manufacture, were placed upon’ the 
table, together with a bottle of common French 
claret. The knives were also French, with 
gilt handles. | 6 2g 

‘* The mandarins opposite to us seemed to 
relish the repast; they devoured rather than 
ate of it, and with an avidity and coarseness of 
manner which was altogether disgusting. Fat 
pork and rotten eggs they seemed to consider 
as delectable morsels, and were not sparing of 
their powers of consumption. It will appear 
scarcely credible to a European, that both here 
and in many parts of China, fresh eggs are 
looked upon with indifference, while those that 
have become to a certain degree putrid are 
much esteemed, and that the latter cost in the 
market thirty per cent more than the former. 
Eggs that contain young ones are still more 
highly esteemed; and, amongst the numerous 
dishes sent to us by the king, were two plates 
full of hatched eggs, containing young that 
were already fledged. We were assured that 
this was considered as a mark of great distinc- 
tion. Doubting still of the fact, we sent them 
to the soldiers appointed as our guard, who 
gobbled them up in haste, with the most luxu- 
rious voracity?’*“* ; ‘ 

Some affair of damaged guns, which had been 
sent from India, was unluckily dragged into 
the negotiations. The king refused the presents 
offered to him; and Mr. Craufurd in turn de- 
clined the gifts which his majesty wished to send 
to the governor-general. Finally, our country- 
men were used even more uncourteously than 
at first; and were packed off to Turon again, 
with very little ceremony. So ended the Mis- 
sion; but we shall probably devote another 
paper to the miscellaneous contents of the 
volume, to its most curious facts in natural his- 
tory, and to correct the erroneous opinions of 
the Quarterly Review, to which we alluded on 
opening the subject. 





THE POOR GREEKS. 
Greece and her Claims. By Edward Blaquierre. 
Whittaker. 
A BRIEF pamphlet of some two dozen of pages, 
in which Mr. Blaquierre warmly advocates the 





* We throw the following portrait of a mandarin into 
a note:—This gentleman “ laid aside the distant and 
formal manner which he had hitherto observed ; and, ap- 
fe oy the table, conversed with much familiarity, 

ughing as before very loudly at times. Four or five 
young children had collected around him. He observed, 
that these were part of thirty-six children who were now” 
alive and in his house, and that the entire number 
whom he had been the parent was fifty-four. He said that 
he was now sixty-six oa of age, that he had served 
three kings, and had filled the office he now holds for 
and that he expected to have 
more children to him. All his children had been 
—_ ee By r ae os — ae ae 
throne. Previous to that period, eng: ’ 
flying from place to place, peas or pursued, he had 
found how unfavourable such a life is to the increase 
of families; but that he hoped he had profited by the 
quiet which followed.” 


the last twenty-one years, 
born to h 
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Greek cause, but the Greek cause connected 
with sound British policy and the best British 
interests. He does not, therefore, gloss over 
the errors which have been committed by the 
friends, or pretended friends, of that country; 
and we only wish, to use a homely phrase, 
that, knowing what he must know, he had not 
been so mealy-mouthed about them. It is not 
the way to tawe a wound healed, to abstain 
from probing and cleansing it thoroughly ; and 
this Mr. B. does not seem to have had nerve 
enough to perform. He has hinted at the 
mismanagement, however, — allowed, as it 
were, that owing to certain delays, mistakes, 
and squabbles, relief to Greece arrived too late, 
and that thousands of throats were conse- 
quently cut;—but we will take upon our- 
selves to speak more directly, and add a few 
facts to his cautious hints. 

A fortnight ago, in reviewing Mr. Emer- 
son’s book, we alluded to this painful subject, 
and addressed a few questions to the loan-ne- 
gotiators and contractors, the committees and 
commissioners, the eloquent speech-makers 
and writers on behalf of the Greeks. Our 
remarks have been widely copied by the press, 
but with the slight exception of a letter from 
Col. Stanhope, not addressed to us, nor ex- 
actly to the point, no explanation has been 
vouchsafed to these queries. Mr. Bentham 
goes on educating his single Greek boy radi- 
cally, having made his companion an invalid in 
the process, and sent him home sick ; — for 
this constitution-maker could not keep the 
constitution of this lad in order. The other 
youths must, in ‘all probability, also be re- 
turned to Greece, since there is little chance 
that the public*will take up a charge which has 
been so shamefully neglected by those imme- 
diately concerned; and who must have had 
ample funds for the good work, if they had not 
taken better care of themselves than of the 
Greeks — if, indeed, from their gambling con- 
duct, they might not alye*be called Greeks in 
another sense. ws. ' 

But while these boys are\being starved out 
of England, we should be glad.to learn how the 
Greek loans have been expended. Col. Stan- 
hope defends the delays interposed before 
paying the proceeds over to the Greek au- 
thorities, and says that the massacre of the 
Ipsariots could not have been prevented by 
greater promptitude; and more recently, all the 
disasters which have befallen Greece, the de- 
struction of Pyrgos, and the almost ruin of the 
cause by the successful Ibrahim Pasha (besides 
the loss of thousands of lives), it is loudly 
declared could not have been averted by the 
application of these leans to the services for 
which they were raised. These were not the 
doctrines maintained, nor the hopes held out, 
when the money was wanted to be extracted 
from the pockets of a gulled public. Then 
Greece only needed arms and money to be able 
to extricate herself from the bondage of bar- 
barians, and start forth a free, a glorious, and 
Christian people. Well, the call was heard, 
and a loan of two millions was contracted for — 
that is to say, something about 1,100,0002. was 
subscribed, for which Greece was to repay two 
millions. And how much might have been 
done, had this sum been expeditiously, wisely, 
and honestly furnished to those engaged in the 
nearly balanced, though desperate struggle ! 
Was it so? No; for if we are rightly in- 
formed, and we believe we are, the unfor- 
tunate Greeks never received from their friends, 
NO,.not even one-fourth of it in money and 
mitnitions of war! ! What became of the rest, 
let the contractors tell. Let them tell, that 





they retained in their own hands, for their 
own emoluments, in the shape of commission 
(this item alone above 60,000/.!) and interest, 
more than they sent to Greece. Let them tell 
how much they retained under the name of 
sinking-fund, and to do jobs in keeping up the 
nominal value of the loans,—real only for 
them. Let them, above all, having allotted 
about one quarter to the Greek cause, and 
swallowed up one half in the above scandalous 
ways, tell what they have done with the re- 
maining quarter—tell if more than 300,000/. 
out of the eleven has not been charged (or 
wasted) for American frigates, which have 
never sailed, and steam-boats for Lord Coch- 
rane, which have never been seen, nor are ever 
likely to burn a peck of coals! ! 

It is dreadful to reflect, that while such mis- 
management and gambling rotted the core of 
this great design, humanity has been paraded 
by the only gainers, and Greece has suffered to 
the very verge of extermination and extinction. 


SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


November Nights ; or, Tales for Winter Even- 
ings. By the Author of ‘ Warreniana.’”’ 
12mo. London, 1825. J. Maclean. 

Tuts volume comes before us with a double 

recommendation ; first, sundry pleasant remi- 

niscences of laughing over the ** Warreniana,” 
and secondly the title. ‘* November nights are 
dark and drear;’’ and there is positive grati- 
tude in the thought of their being “ eased 
somewhat of their heaviness.’”’ At this moment, 
while we are writing, December has retrograded 
into that one month bearing the maledictions 
of the year; our paper has lost its original 
whiteness, and gradually assumed the most 
bilious tinge of yellow; the sky has assumed 
that dense fog, the gloomy harbinger of Fashion’s 
morning, which heralds the opening of parlia- 
ment and Almack’s ; the carriages glide along 
with ghost-like motion inaudible, thanks to mud 
and M‘Adam, insemuch that morn and mid- 
night seem to have been quadrilling it, and to 
have done chassé croisé from one side of the 
hemisphere to the other. At this hanging, shoot- 
ing, drowning, poisonjng, razoring season, any 
thing in the shape of amusement ought to be 
received with due thankfulness ; and we must 
say, a November evening may be pleasantly 
passed with this volume. We cannot do better 
than give the author’s directions as to the how, 
when, and where it should be read. ‘ Draw 
the curtains, then, close the shutters, and heap 

‘mountain on mountain,’ as Hamlet and 

Horace advise, of coals. ’Tis done, and the 

midnight lamp, the Aurora Borealis of our 

winter, already glimmers athwart the room ; 
while our servant, related doubtless to the 
ancilla of Horace, is cautiously bringing in the 
tea-urn. Only listen to its hosannahs! Hark! 
how it singeth its songs by steam, and dies 
away in an untaught flourish! It is a pastoral, 
domestic, and uncaged songster. The nightin- 
gale and the tea-urn—pleasant associations ! 

The one is the poet of summer, the other of 

winter,—and both sing by night.”” Now, as our 

author observes, is the time for reading, and 
reading his own ** November Nights.” 


Essays and Gleanings on Naval Architecture, 
and Nautical Economy in general.—No. I. 
8vo. pp. 18. Sherwood and Co. 

Tus work promises to be continued every 

fortnight. Its purport is to make naval science 

more known, to record improvements connected 
with it, and lighten the whole by original and 
selected varieties. 


Poetical Trifles.” By a Youth. Whittaker. ' 
WE had passed this little volume over, amid the 
thousand and one that suckling poets write to 
| please themselves, and publish to oblige their 
friends, but for the original imagery of the fol- 
lowing verse: we have had maniacs in all the 
possible varieties of Bedlam attitude, with 
dishevelled locks, crowned with flowers, or 
wreathed with straw; but we do think the 
employment of our young poet's fair bewildered 
one is quite new : 


** With head reclined, long time she sat 
Beneath a willow tree; 
In pensive mood she swung her hat, 
y all unseen but me.” 





The Young Gentleman’s Magazine.—No. I. 

Robins and Co. 18mo. 
A MAGAZINE of thirty-six pages of useful and 
pleasant reading, together with a good frontis- 
piece, a coloured print, and several wood-cuts, 
and all for sixpence, is really a very pretty neat 
little work for good boys from seven years old 
to teen-time. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Grates, Stoves, §c.—In our last Number we 
gave an account of an ingenious patent inven- 
tion for constructing chimneys, so as to obviate 
the nuisance of smoke. We have now the 
satisfaction of laying before our readers another 
invention, almost similar in its object, though 
totally different in construction,—that of a 
register-stove on an entirely new principle, for 
consuming smoke and economising fuel. It 
would be difficult to convey an exact idea of 
these improved stoves (for which we understand 
a patent has just been obtained by Messrs. At- 
kins and Marriott), without the assistance of 
drawings. But, from the cursory view we 
were enabled to take of its operation, it is 
nearly as follows : 

Instead of putting fresh fuel on the top af 
the fire (in théusual way), the coal is supplied 
to the fire-grate from a chamber aboves~ This 
chamber being closed at the top, and open at 
bottom, the smoke is obliged to pass through 
the fire before it ascends thechimney. By this 
means, the black smoke is converted into a 
brisk flame, and the heat greatly increased at 
the same time. Another material improve- 
ment is effected by what the patentees call the 
** basement” of this stove. It consists of a pro- 
jection immediately beneath the grate bars, 
extending to the usual distance of a fender; 
this basement being filled with materials which 
absorb the heat given off from the bottom of 
the fire, instead of allowing it to be driven up 
the chimney, according to the common con- 
struction of grates. ‘The sides and canopy 
of the stove are also formed hollow, and 
afterwards filled up with the same slow-con- 
ducting materials. The ashes falling into an 
enclosed box or drawer beneath the grate, also 
prevents dust, and gives this stove a singularly 
neat and elegant appearance. From the great 
portion of heat retained by the basement and 
other parts of these stoves, together with the 
additional heat given out by burning the smoke, 
the patentees state, that the saving of fuel is 
nearly oné-half the conswmption required for 
ordinary register-stoves ; that it affords an ef- 
fectual preventive against a smoky os 
and that the heat gradually given off from the 
surface of these stoves keeps the air of any 
room comfortably warm for five or six hours 
after the fire is quite extinguished. We cer- 
tainly consider Messrs. Atkins and Co.’s inven- 
tion, so far as we have seen its action, to be 
one of the most essential improvements hitherto 
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made in the construction of grates, and that it 
is calculated to increase our “ fire-side com- 
forts” in an eminent degree. 





Silk-worms.—At the last sitting of the Phi- 
lomathic Society at Paris, a memoir underwent 
discussion which had been read at the Society 
for the Encouragement of Industry and the 
Arts, the object of which was to prove that the 
cultivation of the mulberry-tree, and the rearing 
of silk-worms, might be carried on as success- 
fully in the neighbourhood of Paris as at Lyons. 
In support of this opinion, the results of various 
experiments made at Tours and at St. Ger- 
main’s, near Paris, were cited; and it was 
shewn, that those results (owing, doubtless, to 
greater care) were superior even to the pro- 
ducts of Piedmont itself. The author of the 
memojr further proves, that the countries 
which are the most favourable for the cultiva- 
tien of the mulberry-tree are those which lie 
between the 42d and the 48th degree of lati- 
tude; and that prejudice alone can contradict 
that fact. 

“ [Is not this subject worth being entertained 
among our British manufactures and improve- 
ments ?—Ed. L. G.] 
| ae 
LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Third Crdinary Meeting, Dec. 21. 
THE paper read this day consisted of passages 
of memoirs, by Mr. Tytler, of Edinburgh, 
relative to the introduction of Greek literature 
into England ; including sketches of the lives 
of those eminent English patrons and scholars, 
through whose exertions the monastic igno- 
rance of our native schools gave way before 
the language of Homer and Demosthenes. 

Among the first and most liberal encou- 
ragers of Greek learning, was Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, brother to Henry V. 
This royal “ bibliomaniac of the dark ages,” 
as he is styled by Mr. Tytler, earnestly la- 
boured to banish the gloom of barbarism, in 
which England was in his time involved, by 
his own example, as an author and a scholar ; 
by a munificent and enlightened patronage of 

* contemporary efforts of learning, especially of 
such as were directed to enriching modern 
Europe with Latin translations of the Greek 
classics (a labour in which the learned of Italy 
were at that time largely occupied) ; but espe- 
cially by forming collections of the best ancient 
authors. Of the latter mode, his present, to 
the University of Oxford, of above six hundred 
splendid volumes, written on vellum, and ele- 
gantly embellished with miniatures and il- 
luminations, is a noble example. It is deeply 
to be lamented, that a single specimen only 
‘survives of this monument of Humphrey’s 
taste and munificence—a beautiful manuscript, 
in folio, of Valerius Maximus; the rest, under 
suspicion of containing matter savouring of 
Popish superstition, having been sacrificed to 
the zeal or ignorance of the pious visitors in 
the reign of Edward VI.—Mr. Tytler enu- 
merates, as particularly patronised by Hum- 
phrey, Leonard Aretin, Piero del Monti, 

etrus Candidus December, Lapus de Cas- 
tellione, Tito Livio of Foro Juli, whom he 
constituted his poet and orator, and Antonio 
ia, his secretary, whose translation of 
six tracts of Athanasius, undertaken by com- 
mand of the duke, is among the royal manu- 
“a in the British Museum. 
he first whom Mr. Tytler mentions of 
those English scholars who studied the Greek 


d in Italy, then the only school of 
te letters, are John Tiptoft, Earl of Wor- 
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cester, Lord Chancellor to Edward IV., and 
John Free (or Phreas, as he is called by Le- 
land). Tiptoft and Free, with Grey, Fle- 
ming, and Gundorp, passed over from Oxford 
into Italy; and, either together, or at no great 
interval of time from each other, became pupils 
of Guarini; of which celebrated teacher it is 
related, as a striking evidence how deeply 
interested his feelings were in the learned 
pursuits in which he was engaged, that 
having, while studying in Greece, under the 
celebrated Chrysolorus, collected two large 
boxes of manuscripts, the loss of one of them, 
by the shipwreck of the vessel in which he was 
returning to Italy, caused him such profound 
concern, that his hair became grey in a single 
night. Tiptoft brought back with him to 
England, whither he was accompanied by the 
Italian scholar Ludovicus Carbo, a valuable 
collection of manuscripts, intended both for his 
pret use, and to enrich the Humphredian 
ibrary at Oxford. These, after his execution, 
upon the restoration of Henry VI., were, with 
some difficulty, secured to the University by 
George Neville, Archbishop of York: under 
Edward VI. they followed the fate of the rest 
of Duke Humphrey’s library. Tiptoft left se- 
veral works in Latin and in English; at the 
end of his impression of one of which, a version 
of two orations of Banatusius Magnomontanus, 
the printer Caxton has paid a tribute of en- 
thusiastic affection to the memory of the ac- 
complished earl. 

Of Free, we are told, there remain high 
encomiums, from the pen of Guarini himself, 
in the collection of his epistles preserved in 
the library of Balliol College. Johannes An- 
glicus (so Free was styled—by the by, he 
shared the title with more than one other 
Englishman of about the same period,) stood 
so high in the estimation of the accomplished 
scholars of Italy, that, when time or accident 
had effaced the original monkish epitaph upon 
the tomb of Petrarch, he was requested to 
compose an inscription, to succeed it, more 
consonant with the approved Latinity of the 
age. It was that, the beginning of which is 
given by Leland and Warton: ‘ Tuscia me 
genuit,” &c. Several distinguished panegy- 
rics upon this scholar are collected by Mr. 
Tytler. Some of his works, deposited in 
Jesus’ College, Oxford, have perished: those 
which remain, are—‘* Cosmographia Mundi,” 
consisting of extracts from Pliny; a trans- 
lation of some parts of Xenophon ; a collection 
of ten Latin epistles, and a little poem, ‘* Car- 
men ad miraculum usque elegans,” (says Le- 
land) addressed to Tiptoft. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Tytler, that we may 
reckon among the causes which operated in 
the introduction of Greek literature among 
us, the intercourse which necessarily took 
place between the orators, assembled from dif- 
ferent nations of Europe, at the various papal 
councils. At the council of Constance, for 
instance, in 1415, the four eminent ecclesi- 
astics sent out as representatives of England 
had an opportunity of conversing with Chry- 
solorus, the father of Greek learning in Italy, 
and with Poggio Bracciolini, one of its most 
ardent restorers; which, from the known lite- 
rary taste of some individuals among them, it 
is to be supposed they would not wholly neglect. 





FINE ARTS. 

LODGE’S PORTRAITS. PART XVII. 
Harding, Lepard, and Co. 
ANOTHER part of this excellent publication 
calls for another mention from us, and another 


tribute of praise. Lady Jane Grey, engraved 





a SS 
by T. A. Dean, from an original in the posses. 
sion of the Earl of Stamford, is an interesting 
subject. The dress is exiremety simple. The 
other portraits are, George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, (a munificent patron of the fine 
arts, and thus worthy of their utmost skill to 
preserve his lineaments for ever); Cardinal 
Pole ; William Kerr, Earl of Lothian, engraved 
by R. Cooper, who does justice to a very clever 
portrait of Jamieson, not undeservedly called 
the Scottish Vandyke; and, finally, W. Caven. 
dish, first Duke of Newcastle, from Vandyke 
himself. The accompanying memoirs are good, 
as heretofore. ; 





The Progress of Cant.—A caricature in out- 
line, designed and sketched by one of the au- 
thors of Odes and Addresses to great people, is a 
truly Hogarthian display of humour and satire. 
Since Gilray’s famous ‘ Union,” we have not 
seen a sheet so cleverly filled up. It is full of 
fun, and yet so entirely ‘* quite correct,” that 
we think it must amuse saints as well as 
sinners. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LEZIONE PER L’AMORE. 
Wuenrg, oh, where’s the chain to fling, 
One that will chain Cupid’s wing— 
One that will have longer power 
Than the April sun or shower ? 
, Form it not of eastern gold— 
Golden fetters never hold ; 
They may chain, but not confine, 
Not allure—but only shine. 
Neither form it all of bloom— 
Never does Love find his tomb 
Sudden, soon, as when he meets 
Death amid unvarying sweets. 
But if you would fling a chain, 
And not fling it quite in vain, 
Like a fairy, form a spell 
Of all that is changeable ; 
Like the purple tints that deck 
The gay peacock’s sunny neck ; 
Or the many hues that play 
In the colouring morning’s ray. 
Never let a hope appear 
Without its companion, fear ; 
Only smile to sigh, and then 
Change into a smile again. 
Be to-day as sad and pale 
As minstrel with his lovelorn tale ; 
But to-morrow gay as all 
Your life had been a festival. 
If a woman would secure 
All that makes her reign endure— 
And, alas! her reign must be 
Ever most in fantasy— 
Never let a curious eye 
Gaze upon the heart too nigh— 
Never let the veil be thrown 
Quite aside, as all were known, 
Of delight and tenderness 
In the spirit’s last recess ; 
And one spell—all spells above— 
Never let her own her love. 


L. EB. Le 





ON THE YEAR. 
Year after year is gone, 
As follows wave on wave ; 
And swiftly we are hast’ning on 
Toward the silent grave— 
The darkness of that narrow rest 
Where sleep the loveliest and the best. 
Another year has fled, 
And many a cheek is pale, 
And low lies many a youthful head, 
And loud is many a wail 
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For those on whom it dawn’d so bright, 
Whose day of life is set in night. 
Why mourn the flight of time, 
Or grieve thy youth is past ? 
Look forward with the hope sublime, 
Of reaching heaven at last ; 
And let thine earthly eomfort be 
That hope of immortality. 
And when thine eyes shall close 
To earthly hope and fear, 
And mortal sorrows, mortal woes, 
For ever disappear,— 
To realms of endless joy afar, 
That hope shall be thy guiding-star. 


Dec. 30, 1825. w. 





EDEIRNIAN.* 
A Cambrian Melody. 
Dear vale of Edeirnian ! could I but recline, 
In the still hour of eve, on that bosom of thine; 
When the moon glides in silence o’er Dee’s 
silver stream, 
On all the past glories of Cambria to dream— 


It were sweet—but thy quiet to me is denied,— 

*Tis in vain that my heart for such leisure has 
sigh’d ; 

Other thoughts, other feelings, dear valley! 


deny [eye. 
The green of thy trees and thy flowers to my 
O were I for one tranquil hour but allow’d, 
Where Aran-Ben Llynn reclines on his cloud, 
To view thee beneath me when morn had begun, 
Like an emerald set in the light of the sun !— 


With thy fair-spreading meads and thy waters 
around, 

I could readily dream thou wert holiest ground; 

But, vale of Edeirnian, afar I must dwell,— 

Farewell to thy woods, to thy waters farewell ! 


Farewell, till the light of the Muse shall arise, 

And disperse the foul darknéss*that now o’er 
me lies ; 

Till the cloud that hangs o’er my poor fortunes 
has flown, 

And I stand, like yon sun, glorious, bright, and 
alone ! 

Then I'll seek thee again, in thy loveliest hues, 

On the unfaded deeds of thy heroes to muse ; 

But now, thou dear valley ! afar I must dwell— 

Farewell—lovely vale of Edeirnian, farewell ! 

S. R. I. 


SONG. 


Go, fading Violet ! 
Te" him who laid thee here, 
How oft thy leaves are wet 
By Memory’s tear. 
Say, in thy perish’d bloom, 
That droops so'pallidly, 
I read my coming doom, 
Like thee to die. 
For when too cruel Love 
Hath pluck’d Hope’s cherish’d flower, 
What is the heart ?—a grave, 
That blooms no more ! 
A Lapy. 





EPIGRAMMA. 
In Télen. 
(Vid. No. 468, p. 10.) 
Dixerunt veteres Idlen, tu dicis Idlen : 
O suspiranti fit tibi longa nimis. 
OMIKPON. 





* Near Bala, Merionethshire. 





MUSIC. 

Select Airs from Spohr’s celebrated Opera 
Faust, arranged for the Piano-forte and Flute, 
ad lib. By J. F. Burrowes: Paine and 
Hopkins, Cornhill. Just published. 

THE arrangements of Mr. Burrowes, a depart- 

ment of music which he assiduously cultivates, 

are considered as particularly suitable to players 
of moderate attainments, and on that account 
are more popular than those of most other 
masters. In proof of this, it is sufficient to 
mention his very numerous adaptations of 
many of Mozart’s, Handel's, and Weber’s com- 
positions, either as piano-forte duets for four 
hands, or for piano-forte and flute. It is but 
just to give Mr. Burrowes, on the occasion of 
the work in question, a yet higher praise, in- 
asmuch as the present task was so much more 
difficult. The music of Spohr, never deficient 
in profound, if we must not say dry learning, 
but too often lacks that easy flow of melody 
which alone’is gratifying and pleasing. Many 
of his works are entirely his own, and these are 
original, but crude; rich in harmony, but 
sombre in ideas: others, to which either na-| 
tional airs or Mozart’s gold mines have fur-| 
nished ornamental materials, are beautiful, and | 
universally admired. To the latter class, none 
of his works can so justly be assigned as his 
opera Faust; the work that has indeed 
stamped him as an opera composer, and made 
his fame. The pieces which Mr. Burrowes has 
very judiciously selected from this opera, are 
exactly those we should call for to bear us out 
in our judgment, particularly the minuetto in 
the first book, which, by the by, contains some 
bad errors in bars 9 and 10; the allegretto, 
** Der Wien (Wein) erfrent,” &c. which is, 
however, rather an old favourite ; the chorus 
of the bridal guests, and the elegant polacca 
in the second book. The andante in the 
first book is also very beautiful. This pub- 
lication, we are persuaded, will attract the 
attention of the musical world more to the 
vocal works of Spohr than has hitherto been 
the case ; and no doubt his latest two operas, | 

Jessonda and Der Berggeist (the mountain | 

spirit), will also be put into requisition. We} 

should, indeed, recommend to Mr. Burrowes! 
to take Jessondain hand as soon as possible, or | 

Winter’s very celebrated opera Das Opferfesi, | 

(the interrupted sacrifice,) and to extract from | 

these two works something equally polished 

and pleasing as these select airs. The work is 
elegantly brought out, and at a moderate price. 

The whole consists of three books, and contains 

twelve detached pieces. 











SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
Memoirs of the Margravine of Anspach. 
Written by Herself. 2 vols. 8vo. 

WE proceed to renew our acquaintance with 
these amusing results of the anecdotage of the 
above celebrated lady. The second volume 
opens with her arrival at the court of Berlin, 
where she busies herself in picking up various 
stories of the Great Frederic, then deceased, 
and his literary associates. We shall, for 
brevity sake, and to avoid the necessity of in- 
troductions, arrange our future extracts under 
the heads of the distinguished persons to whom 

they refer. 

Voltaire—“* When the Order of Jesuits 
was dissolved, Voltaire selected one to be his 
companion at table. Poor Pére Robert often 
experienced his jokes: when he first invited 
him to come, it is said, he was ingenuous enough 
to add, ‘ If you can dare to live with a man 
who professes himself to have no religion at all, 





or, if any thing, is a stricter disciple of Con-| 
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fucius than you can be of your humble Master— 
then come tome.” * * * * 

‘** On his first appearance (at the court of 
Versailles after his exile), it may well be ima- 
gined what surprise was occasioned; and of 
course his old enemies, from curiosity, not af- 
fection, surrounded him, and as usual began 
their congratulations, each equally endeavour- 
ing to exculpate himself from having had an 
share in his banishment. After hearing all 
they had to offer, he said, ‘ By having been 
thus exiled from my country so long, I am in- 
capable of understanding your language now 
with precision ; but if you will talk with my 
secretary here, or any of my train, they will 
inform me, when I get home, what kind ser- 
vices you mean tome.” * * * * 

** His house at Ferney was a receptacle for 
foreigners ; and, as every visitor drained him- 
self to entertain him, it is not to be wondered 
at, that by such a quick succession of the dif- 
ferent inhabitants of the globe, he acquired 
such a universal knowledge of mankind. His 
salle & manger was very dirty in general: his 
servants, when he was alone, often waited in 
their waistcoats; and, as he seldom gave new 
liveries, they who had recently quitted their 
former places retained their old ones, and thus 
had the appearance of different gentlemen’s 
servants who were staying at the house. * * * 

‘ There was a kind of monarchical spirit in 
this great man, which appeared in his minutest 
actions: at table he never came in with the 
rest of the company, but would delay about 
any trifle; and on entrance would sometimes 
recall al! the dishes, and disturb every part of 
the table by placing or altering them ;—this was 
very disagreeable. * * * * 

** He would sometimes call the whole of his 
establishment to go hunting,—a la chasse! a@ 
la chasse ! and when he had assembled every 
one of them, it was only to walk round his 
house, and brush déwn the spiders and their 
webs, which the servants had neglected, among- 
the pillars of each portico of his building. * * 

** He was very fond of oranges, dates, and 
particularly of pomegranates. In the south of 
France the orange is often grafted on the po- 
megranate, which gives it a very fine colour ; 
and he would remark, holding it up, * This 
must have been the forbidden fruit.’” 

Frederic’s Treatment of a supposed English 
Spy.—** The doctor was also strongly suspected 
of being employed by our ministry as a private 
observer of the several actions of princes; and 
his profession giving him these opportunities, 
he was perpetually fluctuating between onecourt 
and another, and admitted to the presence in all. 

*¢ The oculist being introduced to the king, 
his majesty, with his usual politeness, asked 
him what favours he could confer on him, being 
ready to distinguish him and all men of his 
eminence. The doctor only desired the honour 
of being appointed oculist to his majesty; and 
which, to make short of, the king granted— 
adding, ‘ As I do not love to suspend any one’s 
happiness long, be at court to-morrow early, 
and your patent shall be ready.’ The cheva- 
lier, flushed with this promise, so unexpected, 
now appeared at court as by royal command ; 
but, notwithstanding a double parade of lac- 
queys and equipage, on his approach to the king, 
his majesty said, ‘ You desire to be my oculist 
—there is your patent: you must take the 
usual oaths on these occasions; that done, 
come to me again.” 

“* On his reporting to the king that all ne- 
cessary forms were gone through, his majesty 
said, ‘ You desired to be my oculist—you are 
so: my eyes want no assistance ; yet are you 
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my oculist :—but if you touch the eyes of one 
of my subjects, I will hang you up. I love my 
subjects equally with myself.’ 

* The chevalier departed, or rather was or- 
dered to depart, in six hours: he pleaded for 
more time to pack up his eyes and instruments, 
but was refused ; and a guard being set over 
him, he was then escorted, like any delinquent, 
to the borders of Saxony,—that being the coun- 
try most contiguous. The respect his majesty 
seemed first to pay him, in preference to ail 
the English, of which number the meanest 
was his superior, now appeared a still stronger 
satire against England, and proved that he sus- 
pected the chevalier’s other profession, in con- 
junction with those of oculist, orator, and pro- 
fessor of every other science.” 

Fortune-telling.—“ Something of this kind 
occurred tome. After I had been married to 
Lord Craven, and we were living together on 
terms of the greatest cordiality, I happened to 
meet with two young ladies who had determined 
to go to a celebrated woman who was famous 
for predicting future events, or rather, for 
telling fortunes. Upon our being admitted, 
after saying a few words to my young friends, 
she addressed herself to me, by saying, ‘ I have 
not the pleasure of knowing who you are, but, 
from the very particular marks in your counte- 
nance, I am certain you are born for great 
events ; I must be allowed to draw your horo- 
scope.’ I smiled and consented: but as she 
said that she could not complete it directly, I 
was induced to give her my age, and the day 
and hour of my birth, that she might write it 
down and send it to me in the course of a week. 
I returned home, and thought little more about 
it. In about ten days I received a letter, 
which, on opening, I found to contain the sibyl's 
prediction. She stated that I was to have a 
family of seven children; that I then was to 
separate from my husband, who would die be- 
fore me; that I should go abroad, and that I 
should marry again-with some royal personage, 
and come into the possession. of great riches. I 
had at that time no idea of. a separation, nor 
could I form the thought of a connexion with 
any other person, much less with one whose 

’ rank was so exalted as that of a margrave.”’ 

The following, on the same subject, is singu- 
larly characteristic : 

** The celebrated Mademoiselle Le Normand, 
who was so frequently consulted by the emprest 
Josephine, and whom Napoleon himself did nos 
totally disregard, was tried for witchcraft even 
a few years since ; and it is surprising that the 
advocate who prosecuted her could seriously 
charge her with being familiar with spirits, 
and actually declare that she was able to raise 
demons and the dead. 

*¢ Josephine honoured her with her friend- 
ship, and bestowed upon her many marks of 
benevolence. After the return of Napoleon 
from the congress at Erfurt, the empress re- 
peated to him, in the warmth of conversation, 
what Le Normand had announced to her some 
time before. The queen of Holland was pre- 
sent at the time. ‘Ah!’ said Napoleon, rub- 
bing his hands, * they pretend to penetrate into 
my designs, and consult the oracles: you must 
know, ladies, that I am not to be guessed at ; 
to-morrow I will cause your prophetess to be 
arrested; and let me hear no more about her.’ 
They attempted to appease him. ‘ It is useless,’ 
said he ; ‘I shall give the orders immediately : 
I will not be imposed upon by a woman.’ Jo. 
sephine, who feared the effects of his indigna- 
tion, sent at night privately Mademoiselle 
Aubert, one of her attendants, to acquaint Le 
Normand with his designs. Being informed of 


the emperor’s determination, Le Normand, in- 


her tranquillity, and regardless of the advice to 
attend to her own safety, said with the greatest 
sang-froid to Mademoiselle Aubert, that she 
felt obliged to the empress for her kindness, 
but that she had nothing to fear from the em- 
peror. This was reported to Josephine, who 
informed the emperor of Le Normand’s reply. 
* Ta demoiselle a pourtant raison,’ said Napo- 
leon ; * ow diable va-t-elle chercher ce qu'elle 
dit 2—I will allow her, however, to interfere 
with your affairs; but, with regard to mine, 
acquaint her that the least indiscretion shall 
cost her her liberty.’ ” ' 

This is the style in which the writer of these 
volumes lived while in England, after her mar- 
riage with the margrave. One of the merits 
ot her book is, that she speaks of herself as if 
she were another person. 

** My taste for music and poetry, and my 
style of imagination in writing, chastened by 
experience, were great sources of delight to me. 
I wrote the Princess of Georyia, and the 
Twins of Smyrna, for the margrave’s theatre, 
besides Nourjad, and several other pieces ; and 
for these I composed various airs in music. I 
invented fétes to amuse the margrave, which 
afforded me a charming contrast to accounts, 
bills, and the changes of domestics and chamber- 
lains, and many other things quite odious to 
me. We had at Brandenburgh House thirty 
servants in livery, with grooms, and a set of 
sixty horses. Our expenses were enormous, 
although I curtailed them with all possible 
economy. The necessaries of life had been in- 
creased threefold*within a few years after we 
were setiled.” 

Dr. Johnson.— She was intimate with Dr. 
Johnson, and appears to have been a sort of 
pet of his. 

‘** T remember one day when vices were the 
topic of conversation, he chose to defend 
drunkenness, as the most innevent of all; and, 
to illustrate and prove his argument, he sup- 
posed me to be walking in the street, and at- 
tacked by a drunken man: he ended bis narra- 
tive hy saying, ‘She might push him into the 
kennel with her little finger; and how impossi- 
ble it must be for a man to do much mischief, 
whom that little finger could repel !? ” 

The following, of the same person, are cha- 
racteristic of both parties :— 

** One day, in a téte-a-téte, I asked him why 
he chose to do me the singular favour of sitting 
so often and taking his tea with me. * I, who 
am an ignorant woman,’ I said, * and who, if 
I have any share of natural wit or sense, am so 
much afraid of you, that my language and 
thoughts are locked up or fade away when I 
am about to speak to you.’ He laughed very 
much at first, and then said, * An ignorant 
woman! the little I have perceived in your 
conversation pleases me ;’—and then, with a 
serious and almost religious emphasis, he added, 
‘I do like you!’ * And for what?’ I said. 
He put his large hand upon my arm, and with 
an expression I shall never forget, he pressed 
it, and said, * because you are a good mothe.’ 
Heaven is my witness, I was more delighted at 
his saying this, than if he had praised me for 
my wit or manners, or any gift he might have 
perceived in me. 

** One evening, at a party at Lady Lucan’s, 
; when Johnson was announced, she rose and 
;made him the most flattering compliments ; 
| but he interrupted her, by saying, ‘ Fiddle 
|faddle, madam!’ and turned his back upon 
her, and left her standing by herself in the 


| middle of the room. He then took his seat by 
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me, which Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was pre. 


stead of being alarmed at the interruption of | sent, perceiving, he came and sat down by us, 


Johnson asked him what was the reason he had 
rfused to finish the picture for which I had sat 
six times: Reynolds was much embarrassed, 
and said, laughing, ‘ There is something so 
comical in the lady’s face, that all my art can. 
not describe it.’ Johnson repeated the word 
comical ten times, in every different tone, and 
finished in that of anger. He then gave such 
a scolding to his friend, that he was much more 
embarrassed than before, or than even I was, to 
be the cause of it. 

“ That picture is now at Petworth: it was 
bought at Sir Joshua’s sale, after his death, by 
Lord Egremont.” 

The following is curious. 
Lady Bute’s ?— 

‘¢ My acquaintance with Lady Bute, the 
daughter of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
began in a very singular way. She sent mea 
very polite message, on hearing that I had said 
the cloven foot of the pedant was plainly to be 
perceived in the printed letters of her mother ; 
that some things might be hers, but I was sure 
most of the letters were composed by men. 
Her ladyship having heard this remark, upon 
her introduction to me said, that she had 
always had a high opinion of my sense, and 
what I had observed respecting her mother’s 
letters confirmed it. She then told me, that 
Mr. Walpole and two other wits, friends of his, 
joined in a trio to divert themselves at the ex- 
pense of the credulity of the English public, by 
composing those letters.” 

Sheridan.—* Sheridan struggled up-hill, but 
he had the support of Fox: I was never very 
partial to him, though he courted my society 
much through his wife. Under pretence of 
writing an epilogue for my play, in three acts, 
of * The Miniature Picture,’ which was first 
performed at the tewn hall at Newbury, for 
the benetit of; the poor, he borrowed it of me, 
and brought it out against my will at Drury- 
lane, where it was acted for three nights: yet, 
enraged as I was, by the persuasion of Lord 
Orford and the Dutchess of Devonshire, and 
Lady Aylesbury, in whose box I sat, I went to 
its last representation. I was very angry with 
him for it, and kept up my resentment, till he 
made me laugh, one night, in a crowd coming 
out of the Opera-house. We were squeezed 
near one another by chance, and he said, ‘* For 
God's sake, Lady Craven, dou’t tell any body I 
am a thief ; for you know very well, if you do, 
every body will believe it !’ ” 

We must now stay our hand. But if our 
readers are fond of such agreeable gossip as this 
(and who is not fond of agreeable gossip of any 
kind ?), they will find abundance of it in these 
volumes—not unmixed, it is true, with a good 
deal of fadeur—appertaining to literature, his- 
tory, morality, education, and what not. But 
when persons of our present writer’s rank and 
experience in life choose to present us with 
their recollections, we must not be angry at 
their recollecting rather too much. If critics 
treat them too harshly for telling the world 
what it knows already, or what is not exactly 
worth knowing, they will be pretty sure to 
withhold what is not easily to be got at without 
their assistance. We cannot give the inhabit- 
ants of courts, and the keepers of court com- 
pany, too much encouragement in disclosing to 
us what is going forward there ; for one party 
can scarcely fail to be amused, and both to be 
bettered, by the disclosure. We must also, in 
concluding, say, that there are many opinions 
in these volumes which are far from meeting 
with our assent. 


Was it a joke of 
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— 
DRAMA. 
KING’S THEATRE. 


Tue season commenced last Saturday,—after 
having, as we noticed, been delayed a week 
for Mademoiselle Bonini,—with Crociato in 
Egitto. The opera is, in some respects, much 
improved. The introduction of the band on 
the stage adds to the general effect; and the 
trumpets, which were last year vilely blown, 
are now played with uncommon spirit and 
taste. Velluti was in excellent voice (the 
harshness which offended the ear in it last 
year being considerably decreased), and gave all 
the airs beautifully. Curioni was also in good 
voice. Porto is a very respectable substitute 
for Remorini. Of the débutantéies, Made- 
moiselle Bonini, who has sang a good deal with 
Velluti on the Continent, made her first appear- 
ance here as Palmide. Parts of the music she 
gave with good effect ; and, allowing for the 
agitation of a first appearance, (which, by the 
by, she did not seem to feel in any superlative 
degree,) promises to take a respectable station. 
She is, however, by no means a first-rate singer. 
Madame Cornega is the other female novelty ; 
but whoever it was who brought her forward, 
must have been very ill advised—for we cannot 
suppose they heard het before she was engaged. 
On dit, that the music of Crociato is not suited 
to her voice—if so, it was injudicious or cruel to 
introduce her ina part which was last year raised 
into consequence by the talent of Mademoiselle 
She appears, however, to know very 
little of music, being often out of time, and 
still oftener out of tune. That beautiful trio 
“ Giovinetto Cavalier” was completely spoiled, 
and would have been a disgrace to one of ‘our 
minor theatres. | Surely~some-one might be 
found more suited to the character, even in 
England, without going to hunt in Italy. Mr. 
D'Egville has’ resumed his place as Master of 
the Ballets ; but if the one he gave on Satur- 
day last is to be considered as a specimen of 
what we are to expect from his: return, he 
might just as well have staid away. There 
was some fair dancing; but none of the first 
order. A beautiful solo was played on the 
horn in the overture, which of itself is worth 
going to hear: the music is well selected. 

The opera was repeated on Tuesday ; and 
Wwe see no reason to change our opinion of 
either of the débutantées, though Bonini was 
considerably improved. 





DRURY-LANE. 
Tae tide of this theatre having now turaed, 
the proprietors seem anxious to take it at its 
“ flood,” and are consequently more than ordi- 
uarily active in the supply of novelty for their 
present youthful and noisy audiences. Qn 
Friday, a farce from the pen of Mr. Beazley, 
called ** Wool Gathering,” was performed for 
the first time, and very indifferently received. 
It was announced, if we recollect rigntly, more 
than two years ago; but, after having been 
read in the green-room, was suddenly with- 
drawn. The reason is obvious.—It must have 
been considered as not worth the trouble of 
getting out,—an opinion which, if it had been 
adopted by the present management, would 
have saved Mr. Liston some trouble — the au- 
thor some censure—and a crowded house an 
hour and a half, which might have been much 
more agreeably spent by the substitution of 
Some other piece. The hero, “‘ Mr. Wander,” 
18 a gentleman so absorbed in his own reflections, 
that he is utterly unmindful of times, places, 
and circumstances, He is introduced to us as 


having in his own person performed the two 
facts recorded in the jest-books, of the man who 
got into the wrong coach at the inn door, and 
returned to the “* place from whence he came,” 
instead of preceeding on his journey; and at 
his breakfast of having been found attentively 
watching the boiling of his repeater, whilst he 
was accurately counting three minutes and a 
half upon the surface of his egg. At the house 
of ** Mr. Pickleton,”’ at Brighton, at which he 
arrives soon after the commencement of the 
farce, he begins his vagaries. These are,—his 
calling ** Mrs. Pickleton”’ a stupid fellow, in- 
stead of his servant ‘¢‘ Humphry ;” ridiculing 
the “* grocery business” to his host, who is him- 
self a retired dealer in figs; carrying a lighted 
candle like a chapeau-bras ; stepping into the 
lady’s bed-chamber, and putting on her cap and 
her husband’s dressing-gown ; and, to crown 
all, when he sits down to write to his mistress, 
dipping his pen into the sand-box, and scatter- 
ing the ink upon the paper, and then producing 
an epistle full of ridiculous though common. 
place cross-readings. The greater number of 
the selections, of which these are only a few, if 
we except that of reading the letter, the effect 
of which always tells upon the stage, are nei- 
ther ingenious nor amusing. The same subject 
was much better done some years ago, under 
the title of ** The Absent Man ;” and nothing 
but the high favour which Liston now enjoys, 
and the seasonable good humour of the specta- 
tors, could have saved it from immediate con- 
demnation. Mrs. Yates played well in a little 
romantic part ; and the rest of the performers, 
who were employed more in being played upon 
than playing, supported the chief character to 
the best of their humble abilities. 

The pantomime goes on well; but a clown 
should be procured somewhere or other: the 
person who is now dressed for that part is 
worse than any thiug we have ever seen. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
SHAKSPEARE’s characters of Othello and JIam- 
let having been personated by novices, whilst 
Macready is acting in the country, and Young 
is performing—nowhere,—it was considered 
but right that Macbeth should not be exempted 
from a similar visitation; and therefore, on 
Mondav last, a gentleman, who is said to be a 
doctor Allen, made his first, and, we sincerely 
hope, his last, appearance in thet very arduous 
part. The figure of this débutant is tall, and 
his face and voice are neither of them bad; but 
there is no flexibility or expression in his fea- 
tures, and no taste whatever in his declama- 
tion. That his performance will procure him 
a London engagement we have little doubt. 
The great judge of acting belonging to this 
theatre (and who he is would really be worth 
knowing) has given engagements of some 
length to Messrs. Fitz-Harris and Serle; and 
it would be ungrateful indeed if the present 
aspirant should be dismissed without one. We 
shall, therefore, expect to see him, like-his pre- 
decessors, for a series of years occasionally re- 
visiting the glimpses of the lamps in such 
important parts as the ‘ Milfords’” and the 
** Smiths,” and other fourteenth-rate walking 
gentlemen. Really all this is very bad. One 
good tragedian would not cost half so much 
money to the theatre as three or four of these 
pretenders, and would give the establishment 
what it very much wants—credit and conse- 
quence. Miss Lacy was the ** Lady Macbeth,” 
but by no means successful. It is far beyond 
her reach. The best performance in the tragedy 





was Cooper’s * Macduff.” 


Se 
On Wednesday, Mr. C. Bland, from the 
Liverpool theatre, appeared for the first time 
in London as * Carlos,’ in ** The Duenna.” 
He has a very pretty voice, and occasionally 
sings with good taste. In general, however, 
his style is too florid, and he attempts more 
than he can accomplish. His first song, ** Had 
I a heart,” was faulty in this respect ; his se- 
cond, ** Ah! sure a pair,” was. much better, 
and was not badly acted: they were both en- 
cored. With good tuition, Mr. Bland may 
possibly attain a high rank in his profession : 
at all events, he is an acquisition to the boards 
of this theatre. 

3raham and H. Phillips are engaged here, 
principally, it is said, for the purpose of filling 
the principal characters in Weber’s new opera 
of ** Oberon,” which is shortly to be brought 
out under the personal direction of the great 
composer. 





POLITICS. 
Tue accession of the Archduke Nicolas to the 
throne of Russia, after quelling a sanguinary 
revolt of some of the military at Petersburgh 
attached to Constantine (who has abdicated), 
occupies all the political circles. 








VARIETIES. 

RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 
THE voyage round the world by Captain Go. 
lownin, which has recently appeared, is one of 
the most useful and important of the works 
that have been published in Russia. The style 
of the author is distinguished by its clearness, 
brevity, and simplicity; and his plan is entirely 
new. The work is divided into two parts; the 
first contains a narrative of. the-voyage, with 
remarks on the various countries that were 
visited ; the second is filled with a description 
of nautical objects, and with such observations 
as refer especially to the art of navigation. 
We will, perhaps, take a future opportunity of 
detailing some of the interesting facts collected 
by the enterprising navigator in this expe. 
dition, which is stated to have been under- 
taken by order of the Russian Government 
with a threefold purpose :—first, to convey to 
Kamtchatka various materials of navigation 
and war, which that province, as well as the 
port of Okhotzk required, and which could not 
be furnished to them by land, but with ex- 
ceeding difficulty; secondly, to explore the co- 
lonies of the Russ-American’ Company, and 
to inquire into the conduct of the Russians 
towards the natives; lastly, to determine the 
geographical position of such of the Russian 
islands and possessions as had not been astro- 
nomically described, as well as to explore, by 
means of small vessels,* the north-west coast 
of America, from 60 to 68 degrees of latitude, 
and which Captain Cook was unable to ap- 
proach in consequence of the shallowness of 
the water. 

The first volume has been published at St. 
Petersburg of a journey into China by way of 
Mongolia, undertaken during the years 1820 
and 1821, by M. Timkovsky.—M. Timkovsky, 
employed in the Asiatic department of the 
office of the minister for foreign affairs, was 
sent to conduct to Pekin the new mission 
which is at present resident there, and which 
replaced the preceding one, sent in 1808. The 
narrative of his journey is divided into three 





* The plan we have invariably recommended to our 
naval authorities for their northern expeditions, instead 
of the a} ortive attempts in such ships as were 





sioned for Captain Parry ~Ep. L. G. 
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parts. The first, to which we have alluded 
above, contains the author’s journal, from the 
de re of the mission from Kiachta to its 
arrival in the Chinese capital. All the details 
respecting M. Timkovsky’s residence in Pekin 
will | be comprehended in the second volume, 
with a description and a map of the city. The 
third volume will contain an abridged narrative 
of the most remarkable occurrences on the re- 
. turn, a separate work on the country of Mor. 
golia, and a brief biography of Boudda, or 
Schihemouni, the founder of the Lamaic reli- 
gion,. which is professed by a great number of 
the Chinese, and by all the Mongolians, Cal- 
mucks, and Boursats.— In the prosecution of 
his undertaking, M. Timkovsky has supplied, 
by a topographical indication of his line of 
march from Kiachta to Pekin, some consider- 
able omissions which are apparent in all the 
maps that have been hitherto published of that 
northern portion of the Chinese empire. He 
has also diminished the dryness of his recital 
by the introduction of a number of curious and 
interesting facts and anecdotes; and has suc- 
ceeded in conveying some very lively ideas of 
the habits, character, manners, and strange 
superstitions of the people in the midst of 
whom he found himself. 

In the course of the last year the Historical 
and Antiquarian Society at the University of 
Moscow published, under the inspection and 
revision of Professor Timkovsky, the Chro- 
nicle of Nestor, down to the year 1019, after 
the most ancient copy of M. Lavrenti. This 
copy of the Chronicle of Nestor, written in 
1377, by the Monk Lavrenti, for the Grand 
Duke Dmitri Constantinovitche, is the most 
ancient that has come down to us. It has 
been called the Chronicle of Pouschkine, from 
the namie of the person who discovered it ; the 
Chronicle of Souzdale, because it was written 
in consequence of a blessing given by Dionici, 
Bishop of Souzdale; and the Chronicle of 
Nestor, the name of its author. The pub- 
lication of this work was in 1811 intrusted by 
the Russian Historical and Antiquarian Society 
to Professor R. Timkovsky, who had made an 
éxact copy of the original manuscript, and who 
had already caused thirteen sheets of his ma- 
nuscript to be printed, when the war of 1812 
interrupted his useful labour, which became 
the prey of the flames, together with the li- 
brary belonging to the Society. The members 
of the Society determined that the thirteen 
sheets which were printed should be published, 
with a preface, containing a detailed descrip- 
tion (preserved in the public library at St. Pe- 
tersburg) of Lavrentis’ copy, communicated by 
M. Vostokof, an able philologist and distin- 
guished poet. 


The members are, the Marquis.of Lally-Tol- 
lendal, Viscount Lainé, and Count Portalis, 
peers of France; Royer-Collard, the Count de 
Montbron, and Par-dessus, deputies; Beilart 
and De Vatimesnil, privy counsellors; Dela- 
ville and Villemain, magistrates; Auger, 
Raynouard, Andrieux, Parseval-Grandmaison, 
Picard, Al. Duval, Michaud, Dacier, Baron 
Cuvier, Baron Fourrier, and Quatremére de 
Quincy, members of the four Academies; 
and Baron Taylor, royal commissioner at 
the Théatre-Frangais. To these are to be 
added Messrs. Lemercier, Etienne, Moreau, 
and Champein ; who, on the royal requisition, 
have been elected by the dramatic authors as 
delegates, to take a share in that part of the 
discussions of the commission which will relate 
to the interests of dramatic literature. At the 
first meeting of the commission it was also una- 
nimously resolved to invite the attendance of 
M. Talma, in consequence of the close con- 
nexion between the interests of dramatic au- 
thors and those of actors. <A long projet of a 
law has been submitted to the consideration of 
the commission, divided into twenty distinct 
heads; which, after they have been thoroughly 
discussed, will be formed into the four fol- 
lowing chapters : — On the property of literary 
works in general; on the property of dramatic 
works; on the property of works of art; on 
the property of musical compositions. 


Straits of Messina.—In both ancient and 
modern times, the Straits of Messina have 
occupied the attention of the lovers of geo- 
graphical science. From the days of Homer to 
our own days, a number of writers have de- 
scribed partially, or in the whole, these cele. 
brated straits; but mariners have long required 
a complete work upon this subject’; more espe- 
cially with reference to the anomalies which 
exist in the direction of the various currents. 
Such a work has lately been published at 
Naples, by M. Ribaud, formerly a French 
agent at Messina. It is the result of the ob- 
servations of twenty years; and will, no doubt, 
be exceedingly serviceable in the navigation of 
the Mediterranean. 


New French Voyage of Discovery.—On the 
12th of last November, the King of France, on 
the proposition of the Comte de Chabrol, the 
French minister of marine, gave orders for the 


with a view to the improvement of geography 
and the natural sciences. The command of it 
is to be intrusted to Captain J. Durville, an 
officer of great merit, known to the learned 
world by his voyage in the Black Sea, and by 
that which he made with Captain Duperry. 
Lieutenant Jacquinot, who was charged with 





An abridged history of Russian literature by | 
Nicolas Gretch, which must have cost its au-| 
thor long and painful researches, also deserves | 
to be mentioned. M. Gretch divides his work | 
into two parts. The first extends from the | 
origin of the Russian empire to the reign of | 
Peter the Great; that is to say, from the_ 
middle of the ninth century to the end of the | 
seventeenth. The second period extends from | 
that epoch to the present day. Every one of 
the sections, which are three in number for 
each period, commences with a picture of the 
civil and political state of Russia, to which is 
attached a history of the literature of that 

ntry, enumerating, both biographically and 

ibliographically, the most remarkable writers 
and productions of each epoch. 

, Literary Property in France.— The King of 

ace has appointed a commission to prepare 

a law for the protection of literary property. 





the superintendence of the chronometers on 
board the Coquille, is to be second in com- 
mand ; and M. Gaimard, one of the authors of 
the zoology in Captain Freycinet’s Voyage 
round the World, the chief naturalist. The 
particular object of the voyage is to explore 
more accurately several of the islands in the 
Pacific, and especially those, among the shoals 
of which it is presumed that the unfortunate 
Perouse perished. The vessel destined for this 
interesting mission has received the name of 
the Astrolabe, which was that of one of the 
frigates of the celebrated man whose loss 
France and all civilised nations still deplore. 
The Astrolabe is fitting out at Toulon. 

Among the shows of the French capital is 
one which, on the whole, beats our “ living 
skeleton ;” for it consists of the female Esqui- 
maux (lately exhibited in London), accom- 


panied by the corpse Of her male companion or 


preparation of a new expedition of discovery, | ; 





husband (who died at Strasburgh), but whose 
body, say the Paris journals, is preserved in so 
clever a manner as to look as well as if living. 
The lady dances—but the gentleman does 
not. 


Rossini’s opera of Mahomet is about to be 
produced in Paris. 


The little French Theatre in Tottenham 
Street commenced its season last week : it con. 
tinues to be well attended. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The Poem entitled ‘* Dartmoor” is expected in Fe. 
bruary. 
Copenhagen. — A Soc! of Ancient Northern Literature 
has just been formed at Copenhagen. It intends to pub- 
lish in the original language, but with a Latin translation, 
anumber of very old Icelandic manuscripts, which it is 
expected will throw a great light on the ancient history of 
the North. 

The complete works of Mr. M‘Kenzie, author of the 
‘* Man of Feeling,” &c. have been translated into French, 
by Mr. Bonnet, son to the advocate of that name. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Kirby and Spence’s Entomology, vols. 3 and 4, 8vo 
21. 2s. boards.——The Rebel, 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. boards. 
Hall’s Medical Essays, 8vo. 4s. boards.—Tiedman’s Ana- 
tomy of the Feetal Brain, 8vo. price 12s. boards.—Rhym- 
ing Reminiscences, in Com Couplets, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
boards.——The Naval Sketch Book, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
boards.—The Sabbath Muse, 12mo. 2s. 6d. boards.—Ger- 
man Popular Stories, vol. 2, 12mo. 7s. boards; proofs, 
10s. 6d. boards. ——Shakspeare, 1 vol. 12mo. with plates, 
2i. 2s. boards.——The Cambrian Excursion, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
boards.—The Reign of Terror, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. boards. 
——Letters on Fashionable Amusements, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
boards.—Genlis’s Memoirs, in French, vols. 7 and 8, 14, 
sewed.—T he Punster’s Pocket-book, crown 8vo. 9s. boards. 
——Eustace Fitz-Richard, 4 vols. 12mo. 1. 4s. boards.— 
Abbot of Montserrat, 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. boards.—Me- 
moirs of the Margravine of Anspach, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. &. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We t, for ’s sake, that we cannot insert 
Namby Pamby. 

We are under the necessity of postponing the conclusion 
of our review of Mr. Waterton’s cm a, and also other 
articles meant for publication. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


LADY who has for the last Eighteen 
Years been engaged in the business of Education, proposes 
o E: h diately after Easter, in an 
airy part of London. Terms, 200 Guineas per annum, including 
the attendance of all the first Masters. The most satisfactory 
testimony may be obtained from the following Gentlemen :—R. 
G. Gascoigne, Esq. James Lister, Esq. Basi! Montagu, Esq. 
the Rev. Archdeacon Wrangham, and the Rev. James Landon. 








Albemarle Street, Dec. 29, 1825. 
On Wednesday, the 25th of January, 1826, Mr, MURRAY will 
commence the Publication of A Daily Morning Newspaper, 
THE REPRESENTATIVE. 
Ad 


ations for the Editor, to be 





the 25th of January; and 


: c 
Adver 
sent to No, 50, Albemarle Street, until ; 
after that day, to “ The Representative” Office, Ne. 25, Great 
George Street, Westminster. 
N.B. Orders for this Newspaper are requested to be sent to the 
Postmasters and Newsmen. 





This day is published, in 8vo. 15s. boards, 


HE ANNUAL BIOGRAPHY and OBI- 
TUARY for the Year 1826. Containing Memoirs of cele- 
brated Persons who died in 1894-5. 

Contents: — Memoirs of Admiral Lord Radstock —the Rev. 
Henry Kett, B.D.—Mrs. Barbauld—Rev. Charlies Wolfe, A-B— 
Earl Whitworth —_ Rev. Samue! Parr, LL.D.—Thomas Bowdler, 
Esq.—Right Rev. John Fisher, D.D. Lord Bishop of Salisbury— 
Henry Fuseli, Esq. R.A.—Rev. Abraham Rees, D.D.—Eatl of 
Carlisle— Alexander Tilloch, LL.D.— Mrs. Franklin — William 
Owen, Esq. R.A.—Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas Bertie—the Bart 
of Donoughmore, &c. &c. &c.; and a general Biographical 

ndex. 

Printed for L 


‘rin' Orme, Brown, and Green. or 
whom 


ongman, Rees, 
may be had, the preceding Nine Volumes, price 15s. each. 





HE QUARTERLY THEOLOGICAL 
, nip tog and = eps oe RECORD, No. V. 
weaned for C. a Rivington, Sts Paul's Churchyard, and 





itor, to be 
juary; 
25, Great 


ent to the 
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go a A 
lished, by Hurst, Robi and Co. 5, Waterloo 
This day is P Place, pri ice 12s. 


i i 
\HE LITERARY SOUVENIR; or, Cabi- 
net of Poetry and Romance, for 1°96. Edited by ALARIC 
A. WATTS. With numerous splendid Engravings, by Rolls, 
Goodall, Heath, W. and E. Finden, Thomson, &c. fiom original 
intings and drawings by Leslie, New.on, Turner, Dewint, 
Wai ht, Corbould, &c. — BS Fey 

« The Literary Souven‘r, produced by Mr. W- ‘ts “or the p csent 
year, is the most ble and iini-hed work of its kind that has ever 
come under our notice. The embellishments, considering -he 
scale to which they are necessarily confined, are, perhap:, wih 
one or two exception., models of excellence; nd their beauty is, 
for the most part, in per ect ke" ping with the many gems of poetry 
by which they are surrounded.’ —ZIonthly Review. . 

“« Mr. Watts has ag in succeedcd in producing a very del’ ~htful 
yolume, and mey justly pride himse'f both upon the literary merit 
a-d the embellishments of his publication. To enumerate ti ¢ 
contributors, would be to name many o the most d'stinguis. ~ 1 
names among our mod-rn writers. Nothing can exceed the 
encravings by Finden and Rolls, from the well-known pictures of 
Leslie and Newton, entitled, « The Rivals,’ and ¢ The Lover 's 
Quarrel,’ and the view of ‘Bolton Abbey,’ by Turner.”"—New 
Monthly Magazine. ¥ 

« Several of the pl: te> are perfect gems in art. Richmond 
Hill,’ by E. Goodall, “rom Turner; ‘ The Rivals,’ by Ww. Firden, 
from Leslie’s picture exhibited under “hat title; ‘ The Forseken, 
by C. Heath, from a p:cture by New*o1; and others are spec-- 
mens of engravin~s ona small scal~ suc. 7s we have seldom seen 
equalled, and certainly never surpassed. Gf these we can convey 
no sufficient idea to our readors; but of the velue attacued to 
them we c n afford a criterion by s.ying, truly, thet we would 
willingly pay the price of the book or good inpressions of the 
three prints we have just specitied.”—Lilerary Gazeite. : 

“ Invidious as is the task to distingui.-h among competitors 
where all are excellent, justice co npols us to pronounce the L-te- 
rary Souvenir .or 18°6 the most delight ul of all the annual 
volumes upon the same plan which have lately sprung up in En- 
glish literature. The embelli hments are really of the most mag- 
nificent description.” —S.. James's Chronicle. 

« This is one o* the most elegant little volumes we have ever 
seen from the press of any country.”—News of Literature. — 

*.* A few copies of the Work have been printed in 8vo. 
wita brilliant impressions of the platz: on India paper; for which, 
as the greater part are already bespoke, an curly application is 
desirabje. 





Dr. Brewster's Philosophical Journal. 

This day is published, No. VII. with one 4to. and three 8vo. 

Plates, price 7s. 6d. of the 
DINBURGH JOURNAL of SCIENCE, 
exhibiting a View of the Progress of Discovery in Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Mineralogy, &c. &c. 
Conducted by DAVID BREWSTER, LL.D. F.R.S. London, 
Secretary R.S. Edinburgh, &c. &e. 

Contents :—Life of the Abbé Hatiy—Summary of Experiments 
on the Magnetism of Rotation— Mr. Hart on an Improved Gal- 
vanic Battery — Dr. H milton on the South of Bengal and Ava— 
Mr. Ritchie's Imp d Phant goria—Sir G.S. Mackenzie's 
Notices of Rare Insects —Mr. Haidinget on Manganese Ores 
Humboldt on the Volcano erullo— Mr. Scrope’s Theory of 
this Voleano—— Mr. Herschel and Mr. South on 389 Double 
Stars—On an Earthquake at Seay-in1825—Dr. Fleming on the 
Defoliation of Trees—On the Habits of the Stickleback—M. Savart 
on the Pipes of Organs— On the Invisibility of certain Colours to 
certain Eyes —On the Thaumat~ope — Optica! Illusion —Optical 
Deception of Le Cat—Optical illusion on a Dioramic Picture—— 
My. Rekenta on the Quartz District, and the Bituminous Rock 
in Inverness—Mr. M. Adam on a Nautical Eye-tube—On the 
Conversion of Cameos into Intaglios, &c.—M. Magnus on Picros- 
mjinc—Dr. Turner on the Deiection of Lithia in Minerals—Dr. 
Wollsston on the Eyes in a Portrait—Dr. Kuhl on the Vegetation 
of M: ia— — Mr. J. Fozgo on the Electricity of Showers— An 
Improved Hygrometer — Discoveries of the Swedish Chemists, in 
1 zelius on Lithia in Mineral Waters—— Berzelius on a 
New Orange Gas — Berzelius on Detecting Arsenic—Berzelius on 
Molybdwna— M. Setterberg on Sulphurets of Cobalt — M. Mosan- 
der on Magnesia—-M, Mosander on the Oxides of lron—Dr. Hib- 
bert on Remarkable Coneretions— Mr. Stark on Live Cockles in 
Peat Moss—Capt. Parry's Expedition in 1524 and 1£25—Mechani- 
cal Inventions, &c.—Mr. Thom’s Double Weather S!luice—Rota- 
tory Gas-Burner——Vibration of Pendulums—— Dr. Lardner on 
Fixing Wheels——Ferrara on Earthquakes——Schaw’s Botanical 
Geography—Agardh on Ked Snow — P lings of Societies 
Scientific Intelligence, &c. &c. 

Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 

Strand, London. 











Platt’s English Synonymes. 
This day is published, price 5s. boards, or 5s. 6d. bound, 
A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH SYN 


NYMES, comprehending the Derivations and Meanings of 
the Words, and the distinctions between the Synonymes, illus- 
trated by examples. 

By the Rev. J. PLATTS. 

t}t This Dictionary contains many more Synonymes than are 
to be found in any work extant; and the Alphabetical Index at 
the end exhibits all the words contained in the work, with refer- 
ence to the page where each particular word may be found. 

J. Souter, School Library, 73, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


. y . 

HE PANTOCHRONOMETER. This 
Instrument combines amusement with instruction, and 
hence it is eminently ad. pted to improve the juvenile mind; its 
elegance of corstruction and scientitic utility render it peculierly 
Suitable for a present to the youth of either sex. Sold retail at 
Opticians, Fancy Repositories, Stationers, &c.; and wholesale 
tenes Essex and Co. 28, Gloucester Street, Clerkenwell, 





on. 

“« The Pantochronometer is one of those clever little philo- 
sophical instruments which may be said to have multum in parvo, 
and the invention of which does credit to the ingenuity of modern 
Science. It is at once a curious and useful thing. e must say 
Dee owes neat and ingenious production.” —Literary Gazette, 





No. XXV.—Price 5s. 

BUcKINGHAM’s ORIENTAL HERALD 

- was published on the Ist of January. 
Containing Original Articlés on subjects of Literature, Politics, 
and Commerce ; and the fullest and most accurate Information 

ting the Government and Affairs of India. 

* » Orme, Brown and Green, London; A. Gon- 
Mable and Cg, Ed'nburgh; and by all Booksellers in Byrope. 





This day is published, ty vols. 8vo. with Engravings, price 


2/. 2s. boards, 
HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
NARRATIVE of Twenty Years’ Residence in SOUTH 
AMERICA; containing Travels in Arauco, Chile, Peru, and 
Colombia; Remarks on the Manners, Customs, and Habits of 
the Natives; the Produce, Manufactures, and Commerce of the 
Country; its various Climates, Localities, and Phenomena. An 
Account of the Rise and Progress of the Revolution, and the 
consequent results; of the operations of the Chilian Squadron 


On the Ist of July was published, price 2le. 6d. boards, 


illustrated by Plates, 
HE FIRST VOLUME of the REPER. 
TORY of PATENT and other INVENTIONS, containing 
verbatim Copies of nearly :0 New Patents—Critical Accounts of 
more than .v other Patents—An Account of expired French Pa- 
tents— Numerous interesting Or ginal Communications — Trans- 
lations and Selections from ocher Works—Parliamentary Papers, 
&e Review of New Books relating to the useful Arts, and 
Lists of all Patents obtained since May last; with en Appendix, 





during the whole of the time that it was led by Lord 
Cochrane. The occupat oa of Lima by San Martin, his Ad- 
ministration, &c. By W. B. STEVENSON, Captain de Fragata ; 
formerly Private Secretary to his Excellency the Count Ruis de 
Castillo, President and Captain-General of Quito; late Secretary 
to the Vice-Admiral of Chile and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Naval Forces of the State—the Right Honourable Lord Cochrane. 

London: [r'nted for Hurst, ..obinson, and Co. 5, Waterloo 
Plece, Pell-Mall. 

“The whole of this gentleman’s work, indeed, confirms the 
ascertion of the Preface, that he enjoyed opportunities for its 
compilation, such as even very few individuals among the native 
South Ar» icans or the Spaniards could posse.s, and such as no 
other for>’ zner cou'd pos. ‘bly en‘oy at the period of his residence. 
We are here indebted to Tir. Stevenson for the first connected 
view of the whole stru7g'e of the Western South Americans for 
all that can dignify l'fe.”—Mouthly Review, 

Sce al.o the New Monthly Magazine, he Literary Gazette, the 
Litercry Chron‘cle, and other Magazines and Journals. 

Also just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 4s. 
° y ° A ° 
Letters from North America, written during 
a Tour in the United Stetes and Canada. By Adam Hodgson. 

« We can recommend the Letters of Mr. Hod >on as a sensible 
ard greeable book, written in a fair spirit.”— Edinburgh Re- 
view. 





In 2 vols. royal 4to. printed uniformly with Evelyn’s Memoirs, 
and embellished with Portraits and other Engravings by the 
first Artisis. Price 6/. 6s. boevds, 

T! E DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE 

of SAMUEL PEPYS, Esa. F.R.S. Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty in the Reigns of Charles I .. and James 11. and the intimate 
friend of the celebrated John Evelyn. 
Edi.ed by RICHARD, LORD BRAYBROOKE, 

The Diery conmences immediately be‘ore the Restorat‘on, 
when Mr. Pepys sailed with the Earl of Sendwich to bring over 
the Kir: from Breda, and is continued ¢lmost uninterruptedly 
for ten years, containing much curious matier, not to be found 
in any other hi.:ory of thrt eventful peviod. Independently of 
the politic: | ‘ansactions of that period, the pages ebound with 
private Anecdotes of Cherries 11. ana his Court; and Mr. Pepys’s 
peculiar hco'ts of observation led him zenerally to record the 
most curious characteristics of the times in which he lived. 

’rinted for Henry Colburn, 8, New Lurlingion Sireet, 
(removed .vom Conduit Street.) 





_This day is published, in one vol. foolscap 8vo. price 7s. 
EBREW TALES; selected and trans- 
leted from the Writings of the ancient Hebrew Sages ; to 
which is prefixed, an Essay on the uninspired Literature of the 


ebrews. . 

By HYMAN HURWITZ, Author of Vindicie Hebraice. 
London : Printed for Morrison and Watt, 127, Fenchurch Sireet, 
and may be had of cll Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 

« It introduces us to a peculiarly amusing series of tales, 
aphorisms, facetie, &c. in which the Old World is continually 
set in view, and yet combined with arecdotes, memorable say- 
ings, and curious turns of life, which do not fail to interest us as 
much as the best-constructed, and most piquant mod rn novel. 
The little volume is published at the price of three half crowns: 

it been a two guinea 4to. it would have deserved encoura7e- 
ment. What more can we say for it in its present form ?” —Lite- 
rary Gazetie. 


~ 7 
HE FIRST NUMBER of the NEW 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE for 1826 was published on the Ist 
ery; and those who desire to evail themselves of that 
favourab'e opportunity for commencing, are requested to send 
their Orders to ‘heir respective Bookseliers or Newsvenders. 
The commencement of a new year induces the proprietor of 
this work (o say a word or two respecting its future arrangemerts. 
In the first place, he is happy to state that the wriiers who have 
alre: dy established themselves as favourites of the public in this 
popular miscellany, will continue, without a sing'e exception, 
tu contribute to its pages. This alone, it may be assumed, is 
sufficient to secure a continuance of the very extensive circula- 
tion which the work is known so long ‘o have enjoyed ; but, in 
addition to this claim, the New Monthly Magazine com- 
mences the new year with an accession to its force of new con- 
tributors of first-rate genius and information, some of whom 
have, in other publications, been greeted with the undivided 
applause of the town, but who now intend to devove themselves 
exclusively to this periodical. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlin ton Street, (removed 
from Conduit Street) ; Bell and Bradfute, «dinburgh ; and John 
Cumming, Dublin. 








Diseases of India. — This day is published, in 8vo. with coloured 
Plates, price 18s. in boards, 


= + ~ x 
KETCHES of the MOST PREVALENT 
KJ DISEASES of INDIA, comprising a Treatise on the Epi- 
demic Cholera of the East, Statistical and Topographical Reports 
of the Diseases in the difierent Divisions of the Army under the 
Madras Presidency, embracing also the Annual Rate of Mortality, 
of European Troops; and Practical Observations on the 
Effects of Calomel on the Alimentary Canal, and on the Diseases 
most prevalent in India. Illustrated by Tables and Plates. 
By JAMES ANNESLEY, Esq. 
Madras Medical Establishment. Lately in charge of the General 
Hospital, Madras, and Garrison Surgeon of Fort St. George. 
Printed for Thomas and George Underwood, £2, Fleet Street. 
Just published, by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, and sold by 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, London, in one vol. post 8vo. 
containing 550 closely-printed pages, 12s. boards, 
. yas * 
NUS; or, The Edinburgh Literary Alma- 
e nack. ‘To be published Annually. The publication of this 
Work has, from circumstances not likely to occur azain, been 
deferred considerably beyond the time intended. In future years, 
the volume will be produced in the first week of November. The 
Editor has the satisfaction to state, that he has received @very 


nce of and efficient agsi from thi ig 
Linear Ciesacten who have contributed te the present volume: 








cont ag an Essay on the Law of Patents for Inventions. 
Published by T. and G. Underwood, 32, Fleet Street, and to be 
had, per order, of a'l other Booksellers. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 9s. boards, 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on LIFE 
ASSURANCE, in which the Staiutes and Judicial Deci- 

sions affecting unincorporated Joint Stock Companies are fully 
considered and explained. Including Remarks on the different 
Systems and Practice of Life Assurance Institutions, &c. &c. 

By FREDERICK BLAYNEY, 

Author of a Treatise on Life Annuities. 

Printed for J. and W. T. Clarke, Law Booksellers, Portugal 
Sireet, Lincoln's Inn. 





This dey is published, handsomely printe/ in 8vo. price 3e. 6d. 
N ESSAY on CRANIOLOGY, being the 
Substance of a Paper submitied to the Philosophical and 

Literary Society, Leeds, Dec. 2, 1825. 

By RICHARD WINTER HAMILTON, 
One of its Vice-P residents. 
London: Printed for Hurst, Rebinsor, and Co. 5, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall; Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh; and 
Robinson and Hernaman, Leeds. 


For Schools and Private Families. “This aay, price 4s. 6d. 


HE GEOGRAPHY of the GLOBE, con. 
taining a Description of its several Divisions of Land and 
Water. ‘To which are added, Problems on the Globes, and Ques- 
tions for Examination. 
By JOHN OLDING BUTLER, 
Teacher of Writirg ard Geography. 

Printed for Harvey and Darton, Gracechurci Street ; Simpkin 
and Marshall, Stationers’ Court ; and Harris, West Corner of St. 
Paul's Churchyard. 

Where may be had, 

Geographical and Biographical Exercises, 
with Outline Maps. Price 4s. The 13th Edition, by the late 
William Butler. 

A brief Memoir of Mr. William Butler, with 
a Portrait. Price 2s. The second Edition, by John Olding 
Butler. 

Anengraved Introduction to Arithmetic, wi 

2 etic, wit 
printed Exercises, Vrice 4s. 6d. By the late William Butler. 
pet Opera and The atres. 
Ww. SAMS acquaints the Nobility and 
Gentry, that in consequence of their encourrgement, he 
has secured some the hest. Ko-es at the King’s Theatre, and 
the Theatres-Royal Drury-Lane, Covont-Garden. and Adelphi, in 
the best situations, whica he lets by t: » Night or Season. 

Sams takes Boxes at .he Opera on commission, or purchases of 
Subscribcrs, for any Nights they may not occupy their Boxes, 
Pit Tickets, &s. 6d. 





Richerand’s Physiology, with Notes by D-. Copland. 
This dzy is published, in Bvo. price 18s. boards, 
LEMENTs of PHYSIOLOGY. 
By A. RICHERAND, 
Professor of the Faculiy of Medicine of Paris, Member of the 
Academies of Vienne, Pe’ -rsvurgh, Madrid, Tunis, &c. 
Translaicd from ie Frenci by G.J. M. DE LYS, M.D. 
Fourth Edition, with Notes and a Copious Appendix, 
By JAMES COPLAND, M.D. 
Lecturer on Physiology, Vatho'ogy, and ‘Therapeutics; consulting 
?hysician to Queen Charlo-ic’s Lying-in Hospital, &c. &c. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orm2, Brown, and Green ; Bald- 
win, Cradock, and Joy; T. and G. Underwood; G. and W. B. 
Whittaker; Simpkin and Marshall; James Duncan; Callow 
and Wilson ; Burgess and Hij); and 8. Highley. 





cose on the Ligaments. 
This day is published, in royal <to. with Plates, 1/. 1s, 
a 1 
N ANATOMICAL DESCRIPTION of 
the LIGAMENTS, as connected with the JOINTS; with 
Observations on the Injuries to which the Ligaments are liable, 
under the Dislocations described in the work of Sir Astley Cooper, 
art. 
By BRANSBY B. COOPER, Esq. 
Surgeon to, and Lecturer at, Guy's Hospital. 
Printed for Thomas and George Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
This day Nite iG in 4 vols. 12mo. price 11. ¢s. boards, 
Srey is Al 

USTACE FITZ-RICHARD, a Tale of 

the Barons’ Wars, by the Author of the Bandit Chief, or 
Lords of Urvino. 
Princed for A. K. Newman and Co. Leadenhall Street. 
Where may be had, published this winter— 


Abbot of Montserrat, a Romance, 2 vols. 
Os. 6d. 
Willoughby, by the Author of Decision, &c. 


2 vols. 128. 


Heraline, by'L. M. Hawkins, 2d Edition, 4 


vols. Bvo. HM. 128. 


Spenish Daughter, hy Mrs. Sherwood, 2 vols. 


Bvo. 16s. 





Sermons by the late Rev. Alex. a 
This day are published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in boards, 
ERMONS, EXPOSITIONS, and AD. 
DRESSES at the HOLY COMMUNION, 
By the late Rev. ALEXANDER WAUGH, A.M. 
Minister of the Scots Church, in Miles Lane, London. 
To which is prefixed, a short Memoir of the yo 
Printed for Zbomas and George UV 0d, a, Flees Strect. 





New Works yom “= the — D+ Lea Week, s by Longman, 
Brown, and Green, Londo: 

N IN TRODUCTION 4 to EN TOMO- 

LOGY, or ELEMENTS of the NATURAL HISTORY of 
INSECTS, with Plates. 

By WM. KIRBY M.A. F.R. and L.S. Roster of Barham, and 

WM. SPE NCE. Esq. Ful 

Volumes III. and IV. Price 

The Annual Biography and Obituary for the 
Year 1826, Containing Memoirs of celebrated Persons who died 
in 18%-5. In 8vo. 15s. 

The preceding Nine Volumes, 15s. each, may also be had. 

The Gardener's Magazine, and Register of 
Rural and Domestic by J ri Loudon, 
F.L.S. IIS. &c. In 8vo. with Byrn on aa, to be con- 
tinued Quarterly, No. 1. price 2s. 

Half a Dozen Hints on "Picturesque Domes- 
tic Architecture, in a Series of Designs for Gate Lodges, Game- 
keepers’ Cottages, and other Rural Residences. Ly T. F. Hunt. 
In 4to. price 15s. boards, or 21s. India proofs, boards. 

« Entertaining the highest opinion of their merits in every 
point of view, we strenuously recommend Mr. Hunt's Hints to 
Ny country i and of architects em- 

ployed by them.”—Literary Gazette. 

Sketches of the Character, Manners, and 

resent State of the Highlanders — Scotland; with Details of the 

itary Services of the H Highland Regiments. By Major-Gen. 

David Stewart. In 2 vols. #vo. the 3d Edition, price lM. 8s. bds. 
illustrated by a Map of the Highlands. 

The Seven First Cantos of the Messiah. A 
Poem. By F. T. Klopstock. - - hme into English Verse. 
In one vol. Bvo. price 1s. 6d. 

Statements respecting the Profits of Mining 
in England, considered in relation to the prospects of Mining in 

exico. ina Letter to ‘homas Fowell Buxton, Esq. M.P. B 
Jobn Taylor. In Bvo. 2s. - Gd. stitched. em 

A for Young Ladies; consisting of 
Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose and Verse. By the late Mrs. Bar- 
bauld. In one vol. 12mo. price 7s. 6d. boards. 

The Three Strangers, a Play, in Five Acts, 
as performed at the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. By Harriet 
Lee, = of Kruitzner, and other Canterbury Tales. svo. 
3s. Gd. sew 











Standard School Books. 
REEK GRAMMAR, with NOTES for 
the use of those who have made some progress in the Lan- 


By R. VALPY, D.D. F-A.S 
rice 6s. 6d. boards. Tenth Edition. 
Printed Z <* W8 Valpy ; and sold by Longman; Whittaker ; 
Baidwin; Harding; Kivington; Souter, London: Macredie, 
Edinburgh : Cumming, Dublin ; and all other booksellers. 
Of the same anay be had, bound, ‘ 
s 
Schrevelius Lexicon, Greek laria, Captives, Rudens, 
and English; mach im- glish Notes... .. 
roved He words —s 
ards 1 


the Plan of 

Datzelt’ ‘8 r Anal, Gr ee 
Entick’s Latin and English 
Dictionary, greatly im- 
—— by the Rev. .J. 


Homeri Ilias; “with En- 
glish oe to the first 


Bix . 
Homer's liad, Heyne .. 

orace, with bigs Notes 
Horace, no. Not 


cil 
Enylish Notes 
'Grotius, English Notes 
A neat Edition rs Virgil, Fh gg seeks iceronis ... 
ird Edition Nepos, with English 
T me, with English "\" ‘Notes and Questions, | by 
Notes, from PRES Bradl 
no Ordo .. oe 76 Botropius, ditto......+. 
The same, with | Heyn ne’s \Ovid Metamorph. ditto . 
‘Text, and Delphin Latin | Latin Prosody, by ditto .. 
Notes, no Ordo....... «+ Epitome Sacre ae 
Cwsar’s Commentaries, do. English Notes.. 
Juvenal, ditto ........+e0+ French Pronunciation... 
Sallust, ditto.. . The New Y 
Juvenal, Text only, imo. . 
Ditto, English Notes 
Gradus, without Ver erses oF 


— a 
ae aS 2Aaaa 


Greek Testament, 3 vols. 
| 8vo. English Notes, new 


Edition. By Valpy.. 
Greek Septuagint, wit 
Apocrypha, 1 vol. 


Phrases .....+++++ -4220 
Eleganti« Latin « e 


Greek Delectus. 


6 
6 
0 
0 
6 sical 
6 
6 
6 
U 


In 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. French 10s. 6d. with Portrait, 
EMOIRS and RECOLLECTIONS of 
COUNT orf Ambassador from France to the Courts 
of Russia and Pru 
The Count de Som was connected by ties of friendship or con- 
sanguinity with all the remarkable personages of the Courts of 
Louis XV. and XVI. and was clans in the intercourse of 
Affairs and *Societ with Catherine II. Frederick the Great, 
Potemkin, Joseph II. Gustavus LI. Washington, Kosciusko, La 
Fayette, wean ey orgie Napoleon, My as well as with the Ch’efs of 
the 1 Parties, and the most illus- 
pth. Writers of the Ane of whom he records the most inte- 
resting particular: 
Published and sold by H. Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 








This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. 


Tie NAVAL SKETCH BOOK ; or, Ser- 


vice Afloat and Ashore, with Characteristic Remtnisomniie, 
ments, and Opinions. By an Officer of Rank. Contents :— 
Mi Midday" idy’s First Day M float--Naval Discipline——Corporal Punish- 
ment— Sketches of Naval Society + Club- house Mania—Disputa- 
— > the Dog-days oe ey a D 





—Inventions of Captains 
Pakenham Phillips, ved Hays, Burton, and others—Naval 

Judzes—Benbow on the Bench—Roya! Marines ; their services— 
Galley Stories—First of June —Cornwallis's Retreat——Saints at 
Joice from the Deck—Vagaries at Newfoundland — Press— 
Naval C ontributors—Levee- day at the Admiralty— ‘ort Admiral’s 
Dinner—W ooden Jack’s Ke Glory, o1 
Glauber Salts—Majocci——Epicures at Sea—Jack a lapel 
Authors——Admiral Ekins——Captains Parry, Franklin, Lyon, 
Smith, C ochrane, Hall, Heywood, and Heathcott—Naval Tactics 
and Battles ‘Tax on ¢ Cc ‘Theatricals—Thalia and 
Mel M Naval Hi Purged——James’s 
Powders—North West Passage. 

Printed for Henry Coiburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 

















Books published by H. Fisher and Co. 38, Newgate Street, 
London, and sold by Sherwood and Co., Simpkin and Co., and 
all Booksellers. 

l HE FIRST NUMBER of the IMPE- 

RIAL MAGAZINE for January 1826, price 1s. contains 

a striking Likeness and Memo:r Professor James Kidd, 

Marischal’s College, Aberdeen. Also, various Essays, Hints, 

Poetry, Reviews, and other interesting Articles. 

Persons wanting back Nos. of the 7 vols. are requested to perfect 

their Sets, as some Nos. are now very scarce. 
2. Parts I. to IV. price 5s. each, of Dr. 
f Mechanical Science, enriched with 
numerous eae plates, re a profusion of Diagrams and Wood- 
cuts. 








Sec ond | Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. boards, 
COMPARATIVE ESTIMATE of the 
MINERAL and MOSAICAL GEOLOGIES, revised, and 

enlarged with relation to the recent Publications of Messrs. 
Buckland, ¢ onal, Cuvier, dnd Humboldt. With an Intro- 
duction to the New Edition; to which is now added a Postscript, 
on the Strictures of the last British and Westminster Reviews. 
The Postscript will be = la te those who have already 
purchased the ey: Edi 

By G GRANVILLE PENN, Esq. 

This Edition contains Dissertatory Notes: 1. On the Mosaic 
Days of Creation. 2. On the Jubilean Chronology of Frank. 3. 
On M. Humboidt’s Theory of Rocks. 4. On M. Cuvier’s Nume- 
rous Revolutions of the Earth. 5. On the recent Discovery of 
Fossil Human Kemains at Durfort and Késritz. 6. On the East- 
ern Origination of Mankind. Also, a Supplement, on Caves in 
Limestone Formations, containing Fossil Animal Kemains. 





To the Lovers of Mirth. 
Illustrated with a splendid oe of his Sen re and twenty 
humorous Designs by Cruiks! cated to the King. 

JHE PUNS TER? s POCKET - BOOK; 
containing the cream of all the good Puns from Swift, Sheri- 
dan, and Delany, to Rogers, Hook, Dubois, Dibdin, the Smiths, 
and Rt. Peake, with a rich Selection of real Norbury Puns, pure 

as imported. 
By BERNARD BLACKMANTLE, Esq. 

Author of the English Spy, Editor of the Spirit of the Public 
Journals, &c. &c. &c. Post #vo. Printed in the very first style 
of typographical excellence by Thomas Vavison. Cloth boards, 
gilt and lettered, price 10s. 6d. 

Published by Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster Row. 





History of the Present Ri 
IVINGTON’S ANNUAL “REGISTER, 
for the Year ae is published this Day, in one large vale 
8vo. price 18s. in 

‘The slight delay caren the usual period which has taken place 
in the publication this volume, has been directly and exclu- 
sively occasioned by the necessity which there was of awaiting 
the arrival of certain papers, considered to possess much historical 
and some of which, it is believed, the English reader 





boards, for 5 
Delectus. use at Church 
Plautus Amphytryo, ‘Autu- ‘Euclid Cards, by Brasse.. 
'e” Ask for Valpy’s Editions of the above. 


Latin Grammar . 


Keees GBvessd 





‘publ ished, in one vol. 18mo. price Bs. 6d. boards, : 
HY MING REMINISCENCES, in Comi- 
cal Couplets; being a Versification of the Good Things 
supposed to have been uttered by all the Witty Wags since the 
Deluge; ; interspersed with many Novelties, Quips, Quiddities, 
aud Quotations. 
By GEOFFREY GRIN, Gen 
And atin to the afflicted with MR Gout, Quinsy, 
Vapours, Lethargy, and Blue Devils. 
«* Laugh when you can, be candid where you may.” 
Published by C. J. Arnold, 21, ‘Tavistock Street, Covent enti. 





’ it vo. 
HE FOURTH “UOT OMe E of Mr. ROSE’s 
Translation of the ORLANDO FURIOSO, 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarie Street. 


“ha January 1826, will be published, a new ‘Edition, in 2 vols. 
post Svo. 
HE CANTERBURY TALES of SOPHIA 
LEE, ogi The Two Emelys, Pembroke, or the 
c man’s T; 
verrinved for foc Loogman, Bees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





will find for the first time in the collection of documents at the 
end of the volume. 

The volumes for 1820, (commencing with his present Majesty’s 
reign,) 1821, 1822, and 1823, have been lately published, price lis. 
eac 

*,* Sets of the former Series, commencing in 1791, (when Mr. 
Doasley declined the further continuation of the work,) and con- 
tinued to 1812, may be had, or any volume singly. ‘The volume 
for 1813 is in preparation. 

St. Paui’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





Now ready, in 12mo. pe ls. — a Portrait of Madame 


Ro and, Par 
y 7 
HISTORY of che F RENCH REVOLU- 
TION. From the French of F. A. MIGNET. 

«* M. Mignet’s History of the French Revolution is a chef- 
d’ceuvre, superior to every thing that has appeared for the last 50 
years. 1 cannot but believe, that the ‘ Histoire de la Revolution’ 
pA _ cone into English. It will mightily surprise the 

le of pede ge! who have never under: the epoch of 
er — test political yee worry that Euro; "Se 
nessed for six © tendon years.” — Letters from Paris, 
Grandson: London Magasine. 

To be completed in six Parts, or one neat volume, price 6s. in 
boards, with Portraits of Madame Roland and General Lafayette. 
A Part every week. 

' “cae a and Clarke, Tavistock Street 

ti e Library Edition, in 2 vols 8vo. with a Portrait in each, 

will be ready in a few days. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &e. 


EW GENERAL ATLAS. Mr. AR. 

ROWSMITH dineeoe published a New General Atlas of 

the World, comprehending separate Maps of its various Countries, 

laid down from the a recent Astronomical Observations, and 

with the latest Improvements and Additions. Size ofthe Atlas, 

15 inches by 12. Vrice coloured, 3/. 3s. (or ina superior manner, 
3. 10s.) plain, 2. 16s. Also, 

A New Map of Ancient and Modern Greece, 
7 Six Sheets, 4/. 4s., and a reduced one in One Sheet, lan 

$0, 

A New Map of the Discoveries in New South 
Wales, by John Oxley, Esq. Surveyor-General of that Colony, in 
Three Sheets, price Lis. 

To be had at Arrowsmith’s, 10, Soho Square. 
This day, 3 vols. Bvo. with Engravings, Second Edition of 
A MANUAL of CHEMISTRY, containing 
the principal Facts of the Science, arranged 4 in the Order 
in which they are discussed and illustrated in the Lectures at the 
Royal tat of Great Britain 
ILLIAM THOMAS BRANDE, F.L.S. 
” Rectehats to the Royal Society, &c.. &c. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








This day, 8vo. 15s. ’ 
HE MISSION to SIAM and HUE, the 
Capital of Cochin China, in the Years 1821-2. From the 
Journal of the late GEORGE FINLAYSON, Esq. Assistant 
Surgeon of His Majesty’s 8th Light Dragoons; Surgeon and Natu- 
ralist to the Mission. With a Memoir of the Author, by Sir 
‘*HOMAS STAMFORD RAFFLES, F.R.S. 
London: Printed for John Murray, ‘Albemarle Street. 





IN THE PRESS. 


Ina few ry 295 —~ fae oases ow printed, 
vo. witha 
LEXANDER iL. E M PEROR ‘of RUSSIA ; 
or,a cep ian of his Lite, and of the most important Beene 
or his Reig 
Printed Tor Treuttel 4 ge Treuttel, Jun. and Ritcher, 
Soho Square. 





In the press, and speedily will be a a second Edition, 
revised and correct 


HE ACCUSATIONS a HISTORY 
against the CHURCH of ROME examined, in Remarks on 
the principal Observations in “ont Charles Butler’s work, “ ‘The 
B = Roman Catholic Church.” 
By the roe GEORGE “TOWNSHEND, M.A. 
If Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarie Street. 


Thelwall’s Monthly 1] Magazine. 
On the 3Ist January will be published, price 3s. 6d. No. 


I. of 
eae PANORAMIC MISCELLANY ; or, 


Monthly —— aid Review of Literature, Science, Arts, 
» an 

Numerous as are our periodical publications, the new and suc- 
cessive impulses given to the popuiar mind, and the increasing 
thirst for intellectual information, seem to Suggest the expediency 
of a Monthly Miscellany of somewhat higher aim —which should 
aspire to a middle station, between the respectable class of Maga- 
zines, and the professed scientific ‘parent popularising on one 
hand, the results of philosophical research, and quatitying and 
refining on the other, the taste for elegant and amusive literature. 
Such is the object of the projector of this Miscellany, and of those 
highly respectable associates (native and foreign) upon whose 
assistance he relies; and while due attention will be paid to every 
object of general usefulness, new and higher sources of intellect 
and intelligence will be opened, and especially with respect to the 

hitlterto neglected treasures of Italian science and literature. 

Prospectuses to be had of the Publisher, Lupton Kelfe, Corn 
hill, by whom Orders and Advertisements will be received ; and 
to whom, or to J. Thelwall, Esq. Letters and Communications 

(post-paid) should be directed. 


peasionica, CRITICISM. In_ conse- 


uence of most of the publ which periodically criti- 

cise the productions of literature ad being ‘the property, and 
entirely under the infl e very works 
which are criticised, it may be readily supposed that impartiality 
is not their chief characteristic. In fact, it has become a uni- 
versal complaint among the readers and purchasers of books, that 
they know not where to look for an unsuspected opinion of the 
works of the day. ‘I'he quarterly periodicals confine th 
to original essays, and the momhiy ones are, unfortunately, for 
obvious reasons, not to be de; upon; so that the Book Clubs, 
the Circulating Libraries, and the general purchasers of books, 
are either left wholly without a guide, or trust to those who are 
interested in deceiving them. The LONDON MAGAZINE, being 
placed wholly out of the sphere of any interested intluence what- 
ever, has determined upoo supplying the want of an impartial 
guide to the purchasers of books, by dedicating the latter part of 
each number to judgments upon all the books published in the 
course of the month, worthy of notice; and thus replace certain 
of the usual portions of a M jagazjne, such as the deaths i and mar- 
riages, which have no c with | » by i 
ns intelligence of the same hature as the rest of the Magazine. 

‘The Editors of the London Magazine neither wish nor expect to 
be taken at their word, but invite the most vigilant comparison 
of their criticism with that of less independent publications. ‘The 
new plan commenced with the first Number of the new year, 
published on the Ist January, 1 























On the Ist of February will be published, in 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS, including a 


most extensive Collection of Aldine Publications—Manu- 
scripts upon Vellum and Paper — First Editions, and Books 
— in the Fifteenth Century; several upon Vellum. Also, @ 
mee Collection of rare and curious Works. 
PAYNE and FOSS, 481, Pall Mall, London. 





LONDON: Printed for the Proprietors, and blished every 
Saturday, by W. A. SCRIVPS, at the LITERARY GAZETTE 
OFFICE, 832, (Exeter cope aay Strand ; and 7, South Moultoa 
Street, Oxford Street ; sold also by J. Chappell, #8, Royal Ex- 
change ; E. Marlborough, Ave Maria Laue, Ludgate Hill; A. Black, 
Edinburgh ; W. R. M*Phun, Glasgow ; and J. Cumming, Dublin, 


J. MOYES, Temple Printing Office, Bouverie Street. 
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